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Campaign Climax 


The air was full of politics last week. 
Even Eddie Cantor and Fred Allen had 
to give way to political oratory. One of 
the hottest Presidential campaigns in 
American history was nearing its climax. 

President Roosevelt has refused to 
accept Wendell Willkie’s challenge to 
debate with him on the same platform. 
But last week the two candidates be- 
gan a sort of long-distance debate. The 
President said that he found it neces- 
sary to answer “deliberate falsifica- 
tions” of fact by his opponents. He 
journeyed to Philadelphia, delivered the 
first of five political speeches scheduled 
for the closing two weeks of the cam- 
paign in eastern cities. 

He has no secret understandings with 
ae powers, Mr. Roosevelt declared, 
nor does he seek to lead the country 
into war. “It is for peace I have la- 
bored,” he asserted, “and it is for peaee 
I shall labor all the days of my life.” 

The President told his hearers that 
the country’s living standards and the 
output of factories were both higher 
now than in 1929. “If it is true,” he 
said, “that the New Deal is the enemy 
of business, and that the Republican 
leaders, who- brought business to the 
brink of ruin in 1982, are the friends 
of business — then I can only say that 
American business should continue to 
be saved from its friends.” 

Mr. Willkie announced that he would 
answer each of President Roosevelt's 
speeches within 48 hours after it was 
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delivered. The President, he said, had 
failed in the Philadelphia speech to 
discuss any of the “great questions be- 
fore the American pea in 1940.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Willkie kept up his 

terrific campaign pace. “It seems vir- 
tually impossible,” one correspondent 
wrote, “for the Republican nominee to 
step up the intensity, sweep and vigor 
of his drive, but if it is, that is what 
he is doing.” In 13 speaking days Mr. 
Willkie’s calendar called for 55 speeches 
in nine states, not counting informal 
talks to small groups. 

Outstanding surprise of the campai 
to date was John L. Lewis's radio 
speech supporting Willkie. The C.1.0. 
leader had strongly supported Roose- 
velt in 1936. Recently he had de- 
nounced the President’s third term cam- 

aign but few le expected him to 
Siggort Willkie’ The Lewis speech split 
the C.I.O. into warring factions. 


Presidential Polls 

Politicians and people alike anxiously 
studied the public — as Elec- 
tion Day drew nearer. at did they 
reveal seit the result of the voting? 

The best-known poll is that-of Dr. 
George Gallup’s Institute of Public 
Opinion. This gave Roosevelt 55% of 
the popular vote, 37 states, 414 elec- 
toral votes; Willkie 45% of the popular 
vote, 11-states, 117 electoral votes. But 
Dr. Gallup warned: “The 
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election will not be won 
*this year until electiun 
day.” 

Fortune magazine re- 
ported that 57.9% of the 
people with opinions favor 
the re-election of Roose- 
velt, 42.1% opposed; ‘but 
“the people who have not 
yet formed an opinion on 
Willkie hold the balance 
of power between his suc- 
cess and defeat.” 

Emil Hurja, who in 
1936 was a statistician for 
the Democratic , now 
publishes Pathfinder mag- 
azine. He conducted a 

ll which indicated that 

illkie would be elected. 
But the Edward J. Wall 
poll, also owned by Mr. 
Hurja, gave Roosevelt a 
55% to 45% lead. 

The man who came 
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guessing the re- 
sult in 19386 when Landon 


— 


won but two states was Jim Farley, 
then National Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic party. This time, Mr. rae 
thinks, the popular vote will be muc 
closer, the ‘electoral vote about the 


same. 

It looked last week like a case of 
“you pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” 


The Election and Congress 


The American public is so much in- 
terested in the Presidential campaign 
that it seems to have forgotten that 
there are many other offices to be filled 
on Election Day. The most important 
of these are the 485 seats in the House 
of Representatives. Democrats and Re- 
publicans are struggling for control of 
the = vase A outcome of that 
struggle ma as important to the 
coda as the choice of President. For 
every President's policies are affected 
by whether or not he has a Congress 
of his own party with which to work. 

There are 261 Democrats, 170 Re 
publicans and four members of other 
parties in the present House. The en- 
=i House will be up for election. If 
he Republicans gain only fifty seats 
they wll win control. 

Thirty-five Senators will also be 
elected in 34 states. But no matter how 
the election goes the Senate will remain 
Democratic. There are 69 Democrats, 
24 Republicans and three representa- 
tives of other — in the present 
Senate. Twenty-five of the Senate seats 
at stake in this election are now oc- 
cupied by Democrats. Five of them are 
from the Solid South. So even jf the 
Republicans should hold all their own 
seats and win all the Democratic ones 
— those of the i —_ 
w never go Republican, wo 
still not rol the rai gad 

The fight for control of Congress has 
emptied Washington of Congressmen. 
Members didn’t want to adjourn be- 
cause of the critical world situation. 
They couldn’t agree on a long recess 
either. But most of them wanted to 
eo Sek oe 

ign. So the few Con who are 
Fell c the job meet Sealy me days 
for a few minutes, then recess for three 
days more. The Senate has broken 
some kind of a record recently by hav- 
ing six different presiding officers. Both 
Vice President Garner and Senator Pitt- 
man, president pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate Garner isn’t , have been 
absent. 
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49th State? 


Hawaii, our mid-Pacific outpost, 

wants to add another star to the United 
States flag. On November 5, when we 
are — a President, the voters of 
Hawaii will be balloting on this ques- 
tion: “Do you favor statehood for 
Hawaii?” Leaders in the Territory ex- 
pect a large affirmative vote. : 
' As a Territory of the United States, 
Hawaii has no vote in Congress. The 
Territory, like Alaska and Puerto Rico, 
has a delegate who sits as a member 
of the House of Representatives in 
Washington — with a voice in debate 
but no vote. The people of Hawaii 
don’t like this. They point out that 
Hawaii is an important and wealthy 
Territory. It contains the vital Pearl 
Harbor naval base, an army post and an 
air field. Its population of 422,000 
ranks it ahead of Nevada, Wyoming, 
Delaware, and Vermont, and it is larger 
in area than Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Delaware. As a market for Ameri- 
can products, Hawaii is exceeded by 
only four foreign nations. And it ranks 
ahead of ten states in property value. 

The Hawaiian vote on November 5 
will not settle the question of statehood. 
Congress alone can promote a territory 
to be a state. A Congressional com- 
mittee suggested in 1937 that the ques- 
tion be put to the voters. If the voters 
favor statehood, Congress may then pass 
an act allowing Hawaii to form a con- 
stitution and state government. And if 
the President approves the constitution 
and Congress- agrees, the le of 
Hawaii would elect officials as provided 
for in the new constitution. Then the 
President would proclaim admission of 
Hawaii to the Union as our 49th State. 


Tenth Victim 


Greece last week became the tenth 
nation invaded by the Rome-Berlin 
Axis powers. An Italian army reported 
numbering 200,000 me: struck at Gree: 
troops along the Albanian border, while 
bombers raided Athens, Corinth, and 
other important cities. Britain, which 
pledged in April, 1939, to protect Greek 
independence, seiacbetily rushed ai 
to the little Balkan nation. Units of 
powerful _ British Mediterranean fleet 
were said to have occupied the Greek 
island of Crete and another island and 
airfield near Corfu. Greece’s Dictator — 


on threat of invasion. Greece rejected 
this ultimatum and resisted the invad- 
ers. 
Britain’s control of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the Middle East now 
hangs in the balance. The big port of 
Salonika — often called the “key to the 
Balkans”— probably will be the main 
objective of the Italian drive. Then the 
Germans may join them in. a thrust 
across the Dardanelles and through the 
Middle East to the Suez Canal. If the 
British can seize and hold Greek islands 
in the Aegean Sea they might balk such 
an Italo-German drive. Several of these 
islands are within 40 miles of the Dar- 
danelles and within 200 miles of the 
Turkish main railway. The Germans 
would need to use this railway for any 
advance toward Syria, Palestine and 
Suez. These island bases would enable 
the British to bomb the Germans and 
aid Turkey and Greece. On the other 
hand the largest Greek Island — Crete — 
is within 400 miles of the big British 
naval base of Alexandria. If it were to 
fall into Italo-Ger- 
man hands, the Axis 
bombers could seri- 
ously menace the 
Alexandria base. 

Several days ago 
military critics ad- 
vised the British to 
seize Greece’s Aege- 
an Islands before 
the Axis powers 
moved against 
Greece. They agreed 
this move would 
have violated Greek 
neutrality. But they 
pointed out that 
Germany _ invaded 
Norway, Denmark, 
Holland and Bel- 

ium on the 
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for the Axis to move. Now they 
must run a dangerous race to beat the 
Axis to Greece’s vital Aegean Islands. 


Berlin-Vichy Axis? 

The biggest battles of the war last 
week were not re odin soldiers or 
airmen but wf diplomats. Before the 
pie of the war begins Hitler 
would like to have all of western Eu- 


rope lined up behind him. Most of it 
is under his control. But some of the 
conquered countries are not really help- 

‘en a 


in , even thou may not 
fighting against rg i ad 

The most important of these is 
France. France is out of the war. Its 
government does pretty much as Hitler 
tells it to. But at the same time it’s not 
aiding the Germans in their war against 
England. 

Last week Hitler had private talks 
with French Premier Petain and Vice 
Premier Laval. No one knew what they 
said to each other, of course. But Hitler 
probably offered to go easier on France, 
perhaps allowing her to get back her 
capital at Paris, if the French would 
help him a little instead of just sitting 
back and doing nothing for either side. 

The French government announced 
at the end of the week that Hitler and 
Petain had come to an agreement. They 
were going to help each other in “re- 
constructing peace in Europe” the an- 
nouncement said. The details were still 
to be worked out, it added. Nobody 
had the faintest idea of what this 
meant. 

One of the things that Hitler might 
want from France would be air and 
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t France and 
Britain were plan- 
ning to do the same 
thing. Therefore, 
these said 
ie Aas Sod have 
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Greek and Italian troops battled on the Greek side of the 
Albanian frontier (see arrows). Note the proximity of the 
Italian coast to Greece, which affords Italy an oppor- 
tunity to exert vast naval power against her latest foe. 





Not fireworks, but tracer bullets fired from anti-aircraft batteries in 


Wide World 
Germany. 


British planes must fly through barrages such as this in seeking to raid Berlin. 


naval bases in France and the Fregch 
Empire. This possibility interested the 
United States very much. There are 
French colonies in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If France gave Hitler bases in 
Martinique or French Guiana we would 
have the Nazis right on our doorstep. 
President Roosevelt warned France last 
week that if anything like that hap- 
per the American republics would 
ave to seize the French colonies. They 
would do so under the agreement 
reached at the Havana Conference last 
summer. 


And Franco Too? 


Hitler sandwiched a talk with Span- 
ish Generalissimo Franco in between his 
conversations with French leaders last 
week. This meeting was as secret as the 
cthers. But its subject was probably 
along the same line. What part was 
Spain to play in the next-stage of the 
war? ’ 

Spain's attitude has been something 
ct a mystery all along. Franco is com- 
pletely tied up with Hitler and Mus- 
solini. But still he’s managed to keep 
out of the war so far. Franco hesitates 
because Spain is completely disorgan- 
ized after the civil war. The Spanish 
‘people would be in danger of starva- 
tion if they couldn’t get food throu 
the British blockade. If they entered the 
war the British, of course, would cut off 
their supplies. 

The best guess was that Hitler 


wanted Franco either to attack Gibral- 
tar himself or to let German troops go 
through Spain to assault the British fort- 
ress. He might be trying to bribe 
Franco by offering him Gibraltar and 
French territory, either the Basque 
country just across the border or part 
of Morocco. 


Air and Sea War 


London had a more or less easy time 
of it for a few days last week. But b 
the week-end the Germans were back 
in full force, blasting away at the Brit- 
ish capital and other parts of England, 
Scotland and Wales. And. this time 
Italian planes joined the raiders. Lon- 
doners wondered whether Hitler really 
needed help. Or was he just giving the 
Italians a chance to get in the head- 


- lines? ; 
“Life in London is getting more 


dangerous and complicated all the 
time,” a correspondent wrote. “Every 
day. there are more smashed houses, 
more holes in the streets, more detours 
to make.” The railroads are having 
trouble keeping to their schedules. Most 
serious of all, the government warns 
that production of war materials is be- 
ing hit. However, “the British people 
are still incredibly stoical. They are un- 
doubtedly bling a little more than 
they did a few weeks ago, but it is still 
a good-natured grumble.” 

And the growing strength of the 
Royal Air Force gave as good as it 


four Italian destroyers in. two re 
clashes. The main Italian battle feet 
however, is still keeping out of the way, 
Good Neighborliness 
President Cardenas of Mexico acted 


National Economy had made a deal 


with a Japanese oil y. The com- 
pany ae be allowed explore for 
oil on 250,000 acres of land in the state 
of Vera Cruz. This didn’t sound » 
good to our State Department. If ever 
we tried to cut pe oil supplies 
this might be a leak. The deal didn't 
seem like a very neighborly one for 
the country next door to make. 

Then last week President Cardenas 
announced that as an “act of contin- 
ental solidarity” he was canceling the 
deal. The State Department was very 
much pleased. They thought that this 
shisieell that the Good Neighbor policy 
was working after all. 

They were still more pleased when 
they heard that Mexico, although it 
needs the money badly, had refused 
to sell scrap iron to Japan. “We did not 
want it to appear,” a Mexican govem- 
ment official said, “that Mexico would 
sell scrap iron that Japan might con- 
ceivably use against the United States, 
should the present crisis in the Orient 
end in open hostilities.” And a few days 
later Mexico sto shipping mercury, 
which is a waeeble et dee to 
Japan. 

No More Fair 


New York’s colorful World’s Fair 
ended quietly last week. A bugle 
sounded “taps” shortly after midnight 
and this playground for nearly 45,000, 
000 ns closed its gates forever. A 
last day throng of 537,952 broke at- 
tendance records for both 1939 and 
1940. The 1940 paid attendance was 
19,115,269, compared to 25,817,265 for 
1939. These figures the Chicago 
Century air’s total of 
38,626,546 for 1933 and 1934. 

The Fair is gone, but in its place wil 
be built the 1,250-acre Flushing Mead- 
ows Park—half again as large # 
Central Park. 


— 
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What Shall We Defend? 


Fa 5 te" 
Ofticial U. 8. Navy Photo 


The Objectives and Strategy of American Defense 


As Seen by Major George Fielding Eliot 
And Five Other Leading Military Experts 


HE United States is building 
the largest navy the world has 
ever known. We are stepping 
up our production of airplanes 
toward a goal of 36,000 a year. We 
have acquired from England a chain 
of naval and air bases stretching 
from Newfoundland all the way to 
British Guiana. By next spring we 
will have 1,400,000 men under arms. 
Congress has appropriated or au- 
thorized $16 billion to pay the bills. 
What are all these ships and men 
and bases for? For sebenie of 
course. But for defense of what? 
That sounds like a simple question. 
We're getting ready to defend the 
United States. But maybe it isn’t 
s0 simple after all. What do we mean 
by the United States? Is it just our 
own territory? Or do we include out- 
lying possessions like Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii? Do we have certain re- 
sponsibilities even farther from home 
which call for protection? And just 
what are the chances of defending 
all this successfully? 
Perhaps the best way to get 
answers to these questions is to con- 


sult some of our military and naval | 


experts. Let's start with Major 
Ceorge Fielding Eliot. Major Eliot 
is a former soldier, with four year’s 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
Battleships of the U. S. Navy with a 
‘uadron of naval planes oyerhead. 


service in the World War. He has 
been a close student of military 
affairs for many years and is recog- 
nized today as one of the best- 
informed mili stitics in the 
United States. He has written a num- 
ber of important books including 
The Ramparts We Watch, and is the 
military columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Major Eliot says, in 
his pamphlet, “Defending America” 
(Foreign Policy Association, World 
Affairs Pamphlets No. 4): 


GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


“Any survey of national defense must 
needs begin with the question of what 
it is we seek to defend. Obviously, we 
maintain armed forces to defend our 
territory from attack, But we are also 
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This scout bomber is one of the 1,800 
planes belonging to the air arm of the 
U. S. Navy. Airplanes extend the fleet’s 
scouting and striking power. 


concerned about the defense of our 
outlying possessions, and the support 
of certain policies and interests Thich 
we regard as vital to the life of the 
nation. ... 

“The American people would un- 
questionably be prepared to defend the 
actual  territo of the continental 
United States from attack. But outside 
of these limits, we have certain posses- 
sions — the Panama Canal Zone, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Puerto Rico — which also 
need protection. Our flag still flies in 
the Philippine Islands, whose protec- 
tion will prove difficult because of the 
factor of distance. .. . 

“The policies and interests of this 
country which might involve us in dif- 
ferences with foreign powers . . . may 
be’ discussed under the following 
heads: 

“The Monroe Doctrine. First pro- 
mulgated in 1823 with British support, 
this Doctrine excludes the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere from the areas open to 
non-American colonization and con- 
quest. The Doctrine is being re- 
emphasized today, as nations hungry 
for raw materials extend their inte- 
grated political, economic and military 
systems in various parts of the world. 
Our security depends on preventing 
the establishment anywhere in this 
hemisphere of bases of operations by 
countries bent on expansion. We have 
consequently reaffirmed the Monroe 
Doctrine and, since Britain is now 
faced with what may be a long and 
desperate struggle for existence, the 
force necessary to support that Doc- 
trine must be at our own disposal, with 
such aid in particular instances as 
might be afforded by one or more of 
the Latin American countries.” (In this 
task it now seems probable that we 
shall have the willing cooperation of 
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all our Southern neighbors, as deter- 
uiined at the Havana Pan-American 
Conference last July.) 

“The Open Door. The principle of 
equal rights and commercial oppor- 
tunities in China, asserted by John at 
as Secretary of State, has been chal- 
lenged and is now in serious danger 
of being completely wiped out by the 
action of Japan. During the past forty 
years we have failed to make it clear 
whether we are prepared to maintain 
the principle of the Open Door by 
armed force. If we are, we shall need a 
considerably larger naval and military 
establishment than we possess at the 
present time. If not, we may see our 
interests in that part of the world 
greatly impaired. . . . 

“Protection of American citizens, 
shipping, investments and property 
abroad. This is a highly complicated 
and controversial question. One school 
of thought insists that attempts to give 
such protection involved us in the 
World War. During the Spanish civil 
war, however, such protections was 
given to our citizens without serious 
risk. In China the United States . . . is 
using its navy and marines to protect 
American lives and property interests.” 

These, then, are the interests which 
we are preparing to defend. a what 
position are we in to do so? Here is 
what Major Eliot says: 

“In the Atlantic, our chief concern 
must always be the defense of the 


northeastern section of our country — 
New England, New York, New ay 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 

District of Columbia and Ohio — 
where are concentrated the centers of 
our heavy ind , our finanacial power 
and am coal hethaeiiea’ sal 
where one-third of our population lives. 

“We are almost 3,000 miles from 
the bases of any trans-Atlantic power, 
and our chief reli is our naval com- 
mand of the intervening seas. The pos- 
sibility of air attack By way of Iceland, 
Greenland and Labrador or Newfound- 
land, however, must not be over- 
looked.” (This danger has been largely 
removed by the establishment of air 
bases in New England and the British- 
American destroyer-naval base trade 
which establishes our outposts in New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and the West 
Indies.) “We have four major naval 
bases on the Atlantic coast — Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk. 

“To the southward, the Caribbean 
Sea, antichamber to the Panama Canal, 
is the most important link in our chain 
of sea defenses. It is the strategic key 
to the oceans which wash our two 
maritime frontiers, the Atlantic and 
Pacific, because it commands the short 
line of communications between 
them... . 

“Panama itself is heavily defended, 
and its defenses are to be increased. 
The importance of this position cannot 
be overestimated. . . . No military posi- 
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tion, however, is impregnable. 

Pigg fro ae 
what may by dis. 
ciplined and determined:men for us ¢ 
indulge in complacency on that 


score. ... 

“In the Pacific, the only other strong 
naval power besides ourselves is Japan, 
. . . Japan could bly take the 
—— , as well &$ our isolated 
island of Guam, without undue efor 
or loss. But having done this, and 
wiped out our small naval and marine 
forces in China, there is little furthe 
that Japan could dg to injure us beyond 
such pin-pricks as aii on our S 
merce or hit-and-run air attacks stealth. 
ily launched from ssingle  carriets 
against our coastal cities. . . . 

“Meanwhile, however, the Japanese 
islands, the base on which all these § 
efforts depend, remain vulnerable to 
blockade, and increasingly dependent 
—as industry expands at the expense 
of agriculture —on foreign trade and 
foreign sources of supply. 

“If, then, we should find ourselves 
at war with Japan, we should, by the 
use of our - be able to strike 
at its most erable point. In order 
to use our sea er in this way, we 
should have to establish bases in the 
western Pacific. We cannot blockade 
Japan from Hawaii; we would have 
to extend the influence of our sea 
power westward until we could bring 
such pressure to bear on the exterior 
communications of the Japanese islands 
as would prove decisive. This means 
the use of expeditionary forces, pro- 
tected and supplied by the navy, to 
fight for a succession of island step- 
ping-stones —the Marshalls, the Car- 
olines, and, finally, Guam, from which 
last-named point we could begin to 
make Japan feel the strangulation of 
blockade. This would be a long, costly 
and bloody process. It is not a course 
on which we should lightly enter. The 
ultimate result, even if a complete vic- 
tory for our arms, would hardly be 
worth the cost; but the ultimate result 
to Japan — always: granted: our initial 
naval superiority — is almost certain to 
be completely disastrous. 

“From the military~ point of view, 
our best chance of avoiding so costly 
and terrible a war is to maintain in the 
Pacific such naval and military estab- 
lishments as shall constitute a risk too 
formidable for Japan to contemplate 
with equanimity. . . . The all-important 
fact of Pacific strategy is that we can, 
if we must, deliver an attack against 


N. Y. Times 

Map shows U. S. Navy’s defense strates) 
in the Pacific. Main naval and air base 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, would be sup 
plemented by bases stretchirg north and 
south for abeut 5,600 miles. 
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Japan which will be a deadly threat © “Bermuda is another essential point; bilities of an invasion of the United 
to its security, while Japan cannot do naval patrol planes in small numbers States? 
the same to us.” could be flown there quickly. The com- 
But supposing we cannot keep our plex of bases we are now balding or SUTHERLAND DENLINGER 
he backed up 













US to navy in Pacific? Fletcher Pratt, cquiring in the Caribbean, Those who attended last summer’s 
that military and naval critic of the New by bases in Florida and Panama, make army manoeuvres in upper New York 
“ York Post agrees that “anything the the Carribbean an American ‘lake. State were pessimistic. Sutherland 
ong navy and its attached air service can “If we complete our hemispheric _ Denlinger wrote in PM -that: 
Japan, defend, we can keep and protect.” But scheme of protection by implementin “The U. S. A. is riper for invasion 
1 eg he goes on to Say, in the New Republic, — first with ‘token’ forces, then wit than was Czechoslovakia, as fundamen- 
‘eo t that post cl Liga iis, By ye tally defenseless as was Poland. The 
| n s on the ‘greatest peacetime manoeuvres’ just 
d > ba siapetan: saps shoulder of Brazil, with the necessary ol ME yo te that a oalemniba : 
ke “It is hopelessly unrealistic to assume connecting ‘stepping-stones,’ and at the energetic enemy could cut through to 
eyond that the navy alone can defend all same time secure permission to use, the financial and industrial heart of the 





these~regions because it can defend and to establish small facilities on, the country almost at the maximum speed 
any of them. A larger navy might; the Galapagos and Cocos Islands, then we of his tanks and personne) carriers. 












oe present one may have to choose. For will e progressed a long way in the . . . Our armed forces are about as 
one of the most arresting features of defense of the Western World. For well equipped for modern combat as 
total war has been the ability of its bases are the keystone of strategy.” those of Venezuela.” 

_ practitioners to obtain diversion and Mr. Pratt calls an attack in the Car- - 

cs dispersion of opposing forces by creat- jihbean the second stage of the assault FREDERICK PALMER 

= * ing a crisis in one area as a prelude to op the United States. (The first stage , , 

ndent an attack in another. As Allied armies js the defeat of Britain.) The third But Colonel Frederick Palmer, his- 

pense were attracted to the Near East befare stage in the process would be “the at- torian and veteran war correspondent, 

> and the slash into Scandinavia, so we might ce on the American homeland.” What vigorously dissents. Obviously » he says, 







be whipped between Atlantic and Pa- do military critics think of the possi- (Concluded on page 16) 
cific — even if we make the not alto- 













y the gether justified assumption that the 
strike Panama Canal will be open, to permit 
order the fleet to make its run between the 
y, we two operating areas in the minimum 
n the time of three weeks.” 






In other words, if we should be at- 








have tacked by Germany and Italy in the 
co Atlantic and by Japan in the Pacific 
— at the same time, we might have to 






sacrifice one of the national interests 
which Major Eliot described in order 
to protect another. We might have to 










sl choose between defending the a 
y, to Door in the Far East and upholding 
= the Monroe Doctrine in. the Atlantic. 
hich Most critics agree that in that case we 
“ . would concentrate’on the Atlantic side. 







HANSON W, BALDWIN 


“Bases,” writes Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military critic of the New York Times, 
“are the key to the defense of the west. 
. . . Certain base sites are essential if 
hemisphere defense is to be translated 
into more than a phrase. One is in the 
northesast, in Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia. . . . Newfoundland offers prom- 






















view, ise as an advanced base, but the main 
ostly northeastern base must probably be 
) the farther to the south at Sydney or Hali- 
stab- fax, with an air base possibly at the 
; too splendid, level and fog-free field at 
plate Moncton, N. B., which offers good fly- 
rtant ing conditions for some of our flying 
can, fortresses.” 
ainst = Y 
Christian Science Monitor @ US. Naval and Stations. 
Naval bases to be established in British Defense Area Commonded 
tes) possessions in Western Hemisphere will ile Radius from Key 
base give continental United States a double Area 
sup cordon of defense and provide extra 






protection for the Panama Canal. 
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From Blueprints to Weapons 


Congress Has Voted: the Money; Now It Must Be 
Turned into Guns, Shells, Warships and Airplanes 


toward carrying out Americas 

number one job—national de- 
fense. It has voted to spend $16 billion 
to equip a 1,200,000-man army, a “two- 
ocean” navy, and an air force of 35,000 
planes. The second step now is bein 
taken. It is the much harder task o 
transforming paper orders into actual 
guns, tanks, airplanes and battleships. 
This job takes time. It will take two 
years to equip our army. It will take 
five years to build a “two-ocean navy. 


C ONGRESS has taken the first step 


Aircraft 


How much progress has been made 
in the past year? A survey shows we 
are on our way. But we still have a 
long way to go. In July, 1939, the army 
had about 2,000 planes. Today it has 
4,000 on hand and 18,000 “on order.” 
The navy had 1,600 planes in July, 
1939. Today it has 1,812 on hand, and 
3,000 on order. Congress has voted to 
purchase 15,000 more navy planes. At 
present 17 aircraft companies are work- 
ing on army plane orders. About 1,000 
military planes are being turned out 
each month. But one-fifth of these 
planes are being sent to help the Royal 
Air Force in the Battle of Britain. Thus, 
our army today has only 500 up-to-the- 
minute planes with self-sealing gasoline 
tanks and armored protection. But 
American officials feel that we can 
afford to go slow about building up 
our own air force. They think it is more 
important right now to speed all pos- 
sible aid to Britain. If Britain holds out, 
they argue, we will have more time to 
prepare for future trouble. Accordingly, 
American aircraft plants are attempt- 
ing the double job of increasing aid to 
Britain and supplying our own air force 
with planes. 


The Navy 

What about our navy? At present 
it-has 320 warships built, 325 building. 
It had more ships in July, 1939, than 
it has now because 50 over-age de- 
stroyers were sent to Britain in return 
for naval bases in the New World. But 
most observers are confident that the 
U. S. navy is in first-class condition, 
and is getting stronger every day. 

The job of providing the huge 
amounts of equipment for our army 
and navy now demands attention. 
Guns, tanks, airplanes, trucks, gas 
masks, cartridge belts, bayonets, 
woolen shirts, shells, powder, battle- 
ships, wrist watches and compasses 


take time to produce. The army has 
a program to build about 60 munitions 
plants. But most of these plants are 
in the blueprint stage. 


Guns and Tanks 


More progress, however, is reported 
in other lines of defense work. The 
army is getting ~400 Garand semi- 
automatic rifles a day and expects to 
increase this to 5,000 by the first of 
the year. The army is organizing two 
armored divisions, each of which will 
contain 700 armored vehicles, 300 
heavy guns and over 6,500 quick-firing 
weapons. These divisions will be sim- 
ilar to the hard-hitting Nazi Panzer 
divisions. We have 6,000 thirteen- and 
30-ton tanks on order, plus several 
hundred 50- and 60-tonners that are 
harder hitting than those with which 
Germany battered France into submis- 
sion last June. Some of the 13-ton tanks 
are already being delivered and the 
army has 400 on hand, along with a 
handful of 30 tonners. Over 2,000 
scout cars and trucks also are on order 
with plants being built to hasten pro- 
duction. Much of this equipment is “on 
order.” And it won’t become “on hand” 
until our vital machine tool industry 
can get in full swing. 


Machine-Tool Bottleneck 


Machine tools are more important 
than planes, engines and tanks, because 


Acme 
Learning how to use a drill press. The 
man in the photo is one of more than 
8,000 in New York City who enrolled 
for courses designed to train workers 
needed in industries vital to defense. 


Pie we Ty : 
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they are the machines which make al] 
the other machines. Turret lathes, for 
instance, are the master tools of the in- 
dustry. They are the only tools that 
can duplicate themselves. “Hence the 
phrase among technicians,” writes 
Herbert B. Nichols, “that ‘turret lathes 
lift. themselves by their own _boot- 
straps.” Machine tools include any 
device which shapes metal by biting 
chips out of it. A single turret lathe can 
make as many as 16 different cuts or 
borings in a single piece of metal in a 
single operation. Other tools take a 
piece of steel, squeeze it, and out 
comes an automobile fender or some 


other part. Now these tools have been ~ 


iven the job of turning out war sup- 
Shes ~ coiks guns, planes and heii 
ships. This means that fewer new 
model automobiles, radios, typewnters 
and other peace-time products wil] be 
turned out in the next year. There 
aren't enough machine tools and 
trained men to run them to do both 
jobs at once. So peace-time products 
must wait while war supplies are being 
made. William S. Knu of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Committee 
(see opposite page) told leaders of the 
machine tool industry that our :nost 
serious defense problem was a shortage 
of the tools needed to make defense 
equipment. These leaders then agreed 
to give their full attention to this prob- 
lem. During the ression years, 
when industry needed few machine 
tools or trained men, these two vital 
items were neglected. Now the ma- 
chine tool industry is preparing to 
train younger men to make the ma- 
chines which make all other machines. 


Decentralization 
Our record-breaking defense pro- 


gram is expected to speed up the de- 
centralization of industry in the United 
States. At present, most’ plants are in 
the northeastern States or on the west 


-coast. This means that workers in other 


states are not benefiting from increased 
industrial production. And in case of 
@ar our industrial centers near the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts would be 
too exposed to air attack. The War 
Department would prefer to see no 
new defense factory located less than 
300 miles from any coast or border ot 
the United States. Even before the 
present defense crisis called attention 
to the need for spreading out our 


* plants, the National Resources Com- 
mittee issued a report on this subject. 


It pointed out that in 1870, 23 per cent 
of our people were living in indus- 
trial areas, and in 1940 the proportion 
had increased to 35 per cent. This 
means that some areas have le and 
no plants to employ them. areas 
have plenty of plants and a scarcity of 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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10 Scholastic 


LAST year the U. S. army had only 
174,000 men. Lack of modern 
weapons forced troops to use dummy 
guns and tanks in war games. But. our 
new national defense program promises 
to change all this. The army has been 
increased to 336,000 men. About 245,- 
000 National Guardsmen will be called 
for service. And the Selective Service 
law will enable the nation to call 900,- 
000 men a year for 12 months training. 
Furthermore, money and machines are 
being put to work to supply our army 
with the modern guns, tanks, armored 
cars and airplanes that are a part of 
present day mechanized warfare. 


Left: The first step in making a soldier 
out of a raw recruit is taken when he is 
measured for the various uniforms he 
will wear while in training. 


Right: The manual of arms is impor- 
tant. The Sergeant is checking the man- 
ner in which a recruit is holding his 
rifle, and his posture at attention. 


Center left: A work. detail. The reeruit Center right: Members of the 7th Infan- 
quickly learns that he must be able to try practice with the new semi-automatic 
use a pick and shovel as well as a rifle. Garand rifle, said to be the world’s best. 


Below: Here is the floor plan of the “‘pro- Right: Recruits have plenty of work to do, 
cessing building” being built at army but they also discover that the army pro- 
camps to handle men drafted for training. vides them with plenty of entertainment. 
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\ND MACHINES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


ight tanks and a smoke screen aid the infantry in an at- These National Guardsmen are demonstrating how America’s 
huge stratoliners could be used to “blitzkrieg” an enemy. 


on the “enemy’s” lines during recent army maneuvers. 


Two members of a light tank’s four-man Government arsenals are speeding 
crew are shown wearing helmets for pro- up the production of anti-aircraft 
tection against punishing jolts and bumps. guns like the one here on display. 


is what an enemy soldier 
when one of the army’s new 


d cars bears down on him. 


Artillerymen prepare to fire the army’s powerful, new 144 


kore troops enviously watch the motorized 68th Field 
MM Howitzer. It hurls a 95 pound shell over 10,000 yards. 


move to the front during 1940 army maneuvers. 
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Footprints of the Trojan Horse 





A New Weapon of World-Wide Con- 
quest Used by the Totalitarian Powers 





This clear and simple outline of prop- 
aganda methods used to spread foreign 
ideas opposed to democracy within the 
United States is condensed from a book- 
let published by Citizenship Educational 
Service, Inc., and reprinted by permis- 
sion. This organization was formed by 
public-spirited citizens to promote faith 
in our democratic American way of life. 
Its Chairman is Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt; its Educational Director, Dr. Frank 
Kingdon, former President of the Uni- 
versity of Newark; and its Executive 
Secretary, Palmer Bevis. 


a. 

WO great oceans as protection, 
pee friendly nations as neighbors, 

can no longer guarantee our safety. 
Even if enemy airplanes, ships and 
troops cannot readily attack our shores, 
we are still in — For a new sin- 
ister force is at work. 

Up to the end of the World War, 
the great strategies of conquest were 
military. Today a new strategy is being 
used to gnaw at the vitals of a nation 
until only a hollow shell remains to be 
crushed by force of arms. Modern con- 
quest has adopted the “Trojan Horse” 
=f propegnate as a weapon to — divide 
and conquer from within. 


The Trojan Horse Plan 
The Naz:s used various 


types of 
peveune to pave the way for po- 
itical and economic conquest. Unable 
to establish a bond of confidence with 
their neighbors, they turned to win- 
ning followers by setting up a bond of 
hate. Their use of a small minority 
group as a scapegoat is one of the oldest 
evices in history, employed by tyrants 
to gain power and keep themselves in 
power. Here are a few examples. . 
In the Roman Empire rulers op- 


Be 


Drawings by Jack Betts 


erated on the “bread and circus” prin- 
ciple: When bread was scarce, circuses 
were used to divert the masses. But the 
circuses of Rome were no Barnum and 
Bailey affairs. Weak and defenseless 
groups were thrown to the lions. 

In the United States, between the 
years 1830 and 1860, there was a wave 
of Irish Catholic immigration. Durin 
this period the “Know Nothing” or self- 
styled “American” P was formed 
and attained considerable power by 

reading propaganda to the effect that 
the Catholics were to blame for all 
America’s troubles. 

Whenever the Czars of Russia 
wished to divert the attention of the 
people from the miseries suffered under 
their rule, they worked up hatred of 
the Jews. It was effective in diverting 
attention from the tyrannies of the 
Czarist regime. 

In Germany, Hitler borrowed the 
technique of the Czars and gained 
power over the people by the same 
method. ; 

The German people were so blinded 
by this smoke screen that they did not 
realize they were surrendering their 
liberties as a price for giving way to 
an artificially aroused emotion of hate. 

Persecution of any one group is a 
danger signal. If it is allowed to con- 
tinue, it is only a question of time until 
the civil rights and liberties of every 
one will be lost. 


America’s Self-Interest 


The whole of America is definitely 
concerned with stopping the use of 
prejudices as a means of creating dis- 
unity. Whether the source of the 
aganda is foreign or domestic, t 


result is always the same. Under the 

smoke scréen of group hatred, un. 

scrupulous elements attain objectives 

ee to pgs cg interests, 
e are three objectives the Nazis 

hope to reach in America: 

First Nazi Objective — 

To alienate the loyalties of 20,000, 
000 Americans whom Hitler claims as 
Germans because they or their ances- 
tors were born in Germany. 

Of the “Germans” living outside the 
Reich, and claimed as part of the Ger- 
man nation, the Nazi map indicates 
that 27,000,000 live in the Westem 
Hemisphere. d 
Second Nazi Objective — 

To undermine American influence in 
South America. 

The Germans have spread an en- 
ormous amount of — in South 
America against the “Yankee imperial- 
ist.” The purpose of this is to pave the 
way to the establishment of future air 
bases and to dominate South American 
trade after the war. 


Third Nazi Objective — 
To include America in the plan to 


isolate and conquer the democracies of 
the world one by one. . 


The Spread of Propaganda 

Alien agents fool susceptible key in- 
dividuals vith their propaganda. These 
in turn spread the poison either through 
organiza’ — cloaked with American- 
ism or through whispering campaigns. 
The real ioe lies in the fact that it 
is almost impossible to identify the 
origin of this propaganda despite the 
vast sums of money poured into it by 
tctalitarian governments. A man may 
find that even his best friend has been 

e 


“taken in.” 
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First Effect of Totalitarianism — De- 
struction of Private Enterprise and 
Enslavement of Labor 
Great bankers and industrialists, like 

Fritz Thyssen, subsidized the Nazi 

party to destroy the organizations of 

the workers. Once this was accom- 
plished, it was thought that the great- 
est obstacle to profit would be removed. 

‘ But these captains of industry had 

unleashed a force they could not con- 

trol. The workers’ organizations were 
destroyed. But in the process the in- 
dustrialists found that they too were 
subjected to the rule of the dictators. 
Power had passed to the brown shirts. 


Private ownership and management 
are on the way eut in Nazi Germany. 
Profits are more and more being appro- 
priated by the State. Through one 
device or another the freedom of the 
business man to make any crucial 
decision has been taken away. 

The worker has no voice in decid- 
ing where le will work, what job he 
will have, what hours he will work, 
or what pay he will receive. He gets 
less pay for more work, up to the limit 
of his capacity to survive. 

The Nazis said to the captains of 
industry: “Support us and we will be 
your bulwark against Bolshevism.” The 
Communists said to labor: “Support us 
and we will destroy the capitalists.” 
Yet in their essential institutions 
Nazism and Communism are almost in- 
distinguishable, Both destroy private 
property and the rights of labor just 
as they have been treaty partners in 
foreign aggression. 


Second Effect of Totalitarianism — The 
Destruction of Civil Rights 


We take our liberties for granted 
because we do not realize what it 
would be like to live in a country that 
has lost them — 

1. A country where it is impossible 
to speak freely, even to your friends or 
in the bosom of your own family, with- 
out the risk of being betrayed. 

2. A country where at any time you 
may suddenly “disappear” into a con- 
centration camp. 


future — certainh 


38. A coun where you are not 
entitled to tri jury. 

4. A country iste teesdom of the 
press has been abolished and the gov- 
ernment manufactures the news. 

5. A country where listening to a 
foreign broadcast is treason. 

6. A country where at every turn of 
the road you are to salute 
some petty officer or official. 

Third Effect of Totalitarianism — The 

Stamping Out of Christianity 

In Germany godlessness is in the 
saddle and freedom to worship, a deep- 
rooted democratic institution, is gone. 
Between 9,000 and 11,000 Catholic 
schools have been liquidated. Of the 
18,000 Protestant pastors, 1,300 have 


- been arrested since 1934. Countless 


priests have been executed or im- 
prisoned. Religious groups are harassed 
and ted. Nazi leaders have 
frankly announced their aims: 

“The religions are all alike, no matter 
what they call themselves. They have no 
none for the Germans. 
Fascism, if it likes, may come to terms 
with the Church. So shall I. Why not? 
That will not prevent me from tearing up 
Christianity root and branch, and annihi- 
lating it in Germany.”—Adolf Hitler. 

“Our leader becomes the intermedi 
between his people and the throne of God. 
. . . Everything which our Leader utters 
is religion in the highest sense, in its deep- 
est and most hidden meaning.” 

— Propaganda Minister Goebbels. 

Just as statues of the Roman Em- 
poner were placed in pagan temples to 

era by the people, the dic- 
tators of Germany,~Italy and Russia 
are now virtually deified. 
A government which rests upon ser- 
vile Sidaeas cannot permit its people 
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to recognize two masters. Therefore the 

Nazis aim at the complete suppression 

of Christianity and the substitution of 

“one faith — one leader.” In Russia the 

process is paralleled by the outlawin 

of religion, which sha prevent the 
undivided allegiance of the citizen to 
the doctrine of Communism. 

Fourth Effect of Totalitarianism — The 
Degradation of Women and the 
Regimentation of Children 
The policy of Nazi Germany is to 

use women for one main purpose — to 

breed cannon fodder. 

In line with this policy, children are 
taken away from their parents and 
regimented at an early age in a severe 
course of training for conquest. 

Fifth Effect of Totalitarianism — WAR. 
We all know the consequences of the 

German war policy. A mad armament 

race ... Munich .. . jitters . . . more 

armament . .. threats . . . ultimatums 


. . . an agonized world. 


es 


America Speaks 
. » » we here highly resolve . . . that 
this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom — and that gov- 
ernment of the pecple, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” — Abraham Lincoln 


No man or froup of men can con- 
fuse, divide and conquer America if we 
are united in purpose. The traitors to 
democracy, who seek to stir up panic 
and internal strife by setting neighbor 
against neighbor, group against group, 
religion against religion, cannot dis- 
rupt a,nation united in its democratic 
faith. Trojan horses cannot graze where 
democracy is vigilant and virile. 

Each one. of us is called to join this 
volunteer army to defend America 
from within. The first line of defense of 
our country is in our own individual 
thoughts and actions. As we stand to- 
gether with mutual respect for each 
other’s rights in a united nation of men 
and women devoted to liberty, we shall 
build here ly so strong that no 
power on e will be able to destroy 
us. It is for us to be resolute in spirit 
against all the madness of tyranny in 
our contemporary world. This is the 
mission of America. 


“ 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph.D. 


of armament, of industrial or- 
ganization, of preparation and 
discipline. But it is more than this. 
These things are essential, but with- 


pp defense is a. matter 


Social Unity and 
National Defense. 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


ting trees, by conserving instead of 
destroying soil. The second threat is 
from man. For a century Americans 
have recklessly exploited their nat- 
ural resources — ed forests, 





out a solid foundation of so- 
cial and national unity, they 
are, in* the long run, ineffec- 
tual. This is the lesson of 
France —the lesson that no 
Maginot line, no great army, 
no general staff, no armament, 
can guarantee a nation against 
collapse if the social and 
spiritual fabric of the nation 
itself is rotten. 

There is another lesson, too, 
that seems to flow from the 
experience of European na- 
tions in recent years. And that 
is that national unity, social 
solidarity, spiritual cohesion, 
are not to be had merely for 
the asking. They are not 
things you can create over 
night, not things you can con- 
jure up in moments of emer- 
gency. Nor are they things 
you can argue or force into 
existence by taking firm meas- 





gutted mines, wasted oil and 
gas. This has been done in the 
name of “personal initiative 
and enterprise.” The time has 
come when all exploitation of 
natural resources must be con- 
trolled by society for the 
benefit the whole nation. 
If this is not done we may 
find ourselves, eventually, 
without resources for main- 
taining the health of society. 

Second among the things 
that threaten our society is the 
failure to conserve and de- 
velop our human resources. 
This is, of course, a large 
question. Let us look at only 
one or two aspects of it. There 
is the matter of public health, 
We know, on the one hand, 
that we have in the United 
States marvelous resources 
of medicine — great doctors, 
hospitals, medical schools, the 








ures. They are natural 
growths, slow and tenacious. 
Hocus-pocus can no more 
heal diseases in the body politic 
than it can in the physical body of 
the individual man. 

It should be clear, then, that un- 
less we have in the United States a 
society that is united, a common 
attitude and a common faith, no 
mere material rearmament will suf- 
fice to save us. F pragemes the 
American society is a united one; 
fortunately most Americans do sub- 
scribe to the same principles and 
affirm the same faiths. There are in- 
ternal dissensions, but not such as 
to threaten the very foundations of 
society; there are differences, but 
they are differences about means 
rather than about ends. 

Yet let us not be too complacent 
about this matter as France was, or 
England seemed to be before 
Munich. Let us not blind ourselves 
to the fact that there are weaknesses 
in our social and economic organi- 
zation, and that these weaknesses, 
if not attended to, may become 


Berg in Daily Tribune 


Look Behind You, Sam! 


serious. What are some of these 
weaknesses? We cannot attempt 
here any searching examination of 
the inadequacies of our society, but 
we can suggest a few of the larger 
problems that confront us and that 
must be solved. 

First among the things that 
threaten the health of our society 
and economy should be mentioned 
the dissipation of our natural re- 
sources. The United States is po- 
tentially the richest nation in the 
world. We have soil, water, coal, 
iron, gas, oil, and other resources in 
unparalled quantities. Yet these riches 
are threatened in two ways. They 
are threatened by the operation of 
nature and by the exploitation of 
men. Nature itself is sweeping 
away top-soil from our drought- 
stricken regions, yet if men work 
with nature, nature will be benevo- 
lent. Our first task is to save our 
natural heritage by working with 
nature — by planting instead of cut- 


equiva and the knowl 
~ & in short, to assure med- 
ical attention to every one. 
We know, too, that there are mil- 
lions without adequate medical at- 
tention, that our infant mortality 
is still shockingly high, that infec- 
tious and preventable diseases carry 
away thousands and injure hun- 
dreds of thousands annually, that 
defective eyesight and hearing and 
teeth retar millions of children and 
adults. We have still to find ways 
in which our health organization 
can be put to work to conserve the 
health of every one in the nation. 
We have still to stop this greatest 
of all forms of waste—the waste 
of human beings. 

Or let us look at the economic 


_aspect of this.matter of. conserving 


the human resources of the nation. 
For the last twenty years there has 
been continuous unemployment in 
the United States; for the last ten 
that unemployment has affected not 
less than eight to fourteen millions 
of employable men and women. We 
Concluded on page 16) 
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By Harry A. Tarr 


GREAT American left behind 
A some words of advice all 

Americans should study dur- 
ing these: days when teamwork is 
needed to defend and preserve our 
democracy. 

“We must all hang together or as- 
suredly we shall all hang ag cr 

This was Benjamin F 
common-sense way of stressing the 
need for unity among the American 
colonies during the Revolution. His 
words make a lot of 
sense now. 

Years before Frank- 
lin made the above 
observation he sub- 
mitted his “Albany 
Plan” for union 
among the colonies. 
This plan was re- 
jected. But twenty 
years later the First . 
Continental Congress . 
was guided by Frank- 
lin’s earlier proposals 
when it worked out a 
plan for united action 
against Britain. Nor 
was this our only in- 
debtedness to Frank- 
lin. Nothing shows 
more clearly the serv- 
ices he rendered than the fact that 
he was the only leader of his time 
to sign these four famous documents: 
The Declaration of Independence, 
the treaty of alliance with France, 
the Treaty of Paris ending the Rev- 
olutionary War, and the Constitution 
of the United States. There is hardly 
a sphere of human activity not 
touched by this printer, educator, 
scientist, diplomat and statesman. 
He invented the lightning rod, the 
Franklin stove, and other. scientific 
appliances, and founded an academy 
that later became the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Born in 1706, Franklin was the 
first native American among the 
great colonial leaders. He came of 
sturdy stock and learned the value 
of thrift and hard work early in life. 

one of seventeen children, 
Frantlia realized the necessity of 
for himself. This he did 
e attached himself to his 


shiftin 
when 


‘brother as apprentice printer at 


sixteen. He assisted in the editing 
and publishing of the New England 
Courant and even contributed under 
the name of Silence Dogood. His 
satirical commentaries on current 
events formed the beginning of a 
series of articles that were later to 
make young Franklin famous. 

At thirty he was elected to the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. Here his 
tact and leadership became apparent 





Illustration from The American People by William A. Hamm. (D. C. Heath and Company.) 
Franklin had reached the venerable age of $1 at the time of the Con- 


stitutional Convention. His speech was read for him, but his influence 
was as great as ever in urging national unity, instead of sectionalism. 


when he reconciled pacifist Quakers 
with the belligerent radicals. 

The colonies in the seventeenth 
century sent agents to England to 
represent their interests there. Frank- 
lin, went to London -in 1757 as the 

“representative” or “ambassador” of 
Pennsylvania and remained in the 
service almost continuously until the 
Revolution. 

During the agitation that followed 
the Stamp Act of 1765, Franklin did 
much to present the American point 
of view to Englishmen. He spoke to 
members of Parliament, wrote anon- 
ymous letters to the English news- 
papers, and published articles in 
The London Chronicle. He was 
summoned to the House of Commons 


_and questioned about the attitude 


of the colonies with respect to taxa- 
tion, defense, and loyalty to their 
king. His answers were as enlighten- 
ing as they were candid. 
“America,” he told the members, 
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Benjamin Franklin — All American 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“has been greatly misrepresented and 
abused here, in papers and pamph- 
lets and s hes, as ungrateful and 
unreasonable and unjust; in having 
put this nation to immense expense 
for their defense and refusing to 
bear any part of that expense. The 
colonies raised, paid, and clothed 
near 25,000 men during the last war; 
a number equal to those sent from 
Britain, and far beyond their pro- 
portion; they went deeply into debt 
in doing this, and all their taxes and 
estates are mortgaged for many years 
to come for discharging that 
debt. ... 

As long as it was 
possible, Franklin 
served the Crown, 
aiding the British 
against the French 
and even organizing 
the defenses of Penn- 
sylvania. There was 
no thought in his 
mind of a separation 
from England even as 
late as 1766 when he 
was instrumental in 
bringing about the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act. 
And yet, in spite of 
his well - known 
loyalty to Great Brit- 
ain, he managed to 
give the colonies 
much assistance. Sent to France as 
a minister in 1776, he secured 
the aid of the French people in the 
American cause in the alliance of 
1778. This was an all-important fac- 
tor in the ultimate victory of the 
American colonies. 

Franklin returned to his native 
land in 1785. Two years later, he 
attended the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and here, though he could no 
longer at eighty-one remain on his 
feet for more than a few minutes, he 
was nevertheless as active as he ° 
could be. He had lived a rich life and 
left a.vast legacy of accomplishments 
and services behind him. 

Men who knew Franklin were 
quick to recognize his greatness. 
“Franklin’s reputation,” said John 
Adams, “was more universal than 
that of Leibnitz or Newton, Fred- 
erick the Great or Voltaire; and his 
character was more esteemed and 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Social Unity 


(Concluded from page 14) 


have, everywhere at hand, great tasks 
to be done; we have at h the labor 
with which to do it. Yet the tasks re- 
main undone and the labor idle. Here is 
a problem of social planning that calls 
insistently for solution. No society that 
cannot put its human resources to use 
can be called wholly sound. 

Third among the dangers that 
threaten our society is a cultural one. 
More than energy, more than’ re- 
sources, more even than good will is 
necessary for national defense. We 
must have intelligence, too — intelli- 
gence with which to direct these forces. 


How do we stand on this matter? There . 


is of course no satisfactory measure of 
national intelligence; yet we must 
admit that in many respects we have 
not done all that we could do to guar- 
antee an intelligent society. There are 
still millions of persons who are not 
afforded adequate schooling. There are 
millions who are unable to go beyond 
the grade school in their formal edu€a- 
tion. There are millions who are given 
no opportunity to cultivate their spe- 
cial skills, whether mechanical, tech- 
nical, agricultural, or perhaps profes- 
sional and cultural. There must be 
greater, not less, emphasis upon educa- 
tion, and that education must be 
geared increasingly to social needs. We 
must recognize, too, the melancholy 
fact that although the American society 
is perhaps as well educated as that of 
any other large country, there is little 
evidence that Americans have been 
taught to think critically. Education 
must emphasize not only skills but the 
development of critical and indepen- 
dent judgment. An ignorant nation can- 
not be socially sound; neither can a 
nation that has lost independent judg- 
ment and the capacity to criticize. 

These are elementary considerations. 
Unless we can do these things there 
may be perilous days ahead. 





Blueprints to Weapons 
(Concluded from page 8) 


workers. The Committee believes this 
“idleness of men and machines . . . 
could be avoided by organization. . .” 


Defense Housing 


There is one more problem which 
must be solved before our defense pro- 
gram can move ahead smoothly. We 
must provide adequate housing for 
workers in war industries. During the 
World War our defense industries were 
stalled because of a lack of living quar- 
ters for the workers. According to the 
Twentieth Century Fund study of 1940 


conditions, housing shortages already 
are slowing down our defense : 
The Fund study recommends that: no 
new plants be located in communities 
lacking adequate housing; rents be con- 
trolled to curb “unreasonable in- 
creases”; the Government assist private 
builders in the construction of new 
houses, and build them itself if private 
Euilders are unable to meet the de- 
mand in certain localities. 

And finally, our proposed draft 
army of 1,200,000 men cannot be 
drilled until thousands of barracks are 
provided at training camps. 

To summarize the problems of our 
defense program. We want an army of 
at least 1,200,000 men, a “two-ocean” 
= and an air force of 35,000 
modern planes. But to get them we 
must do several things: 1. Increase the 
production of present plants and build 
new ones; 2. This requires the switch- 
ing of our vital machine tool industry 
from peace-time production to the 
making of war-time products; 3. New 
machine tool workers must be trained 
to handle the machines which make 
machines; 4. New industries must be 
located where they will give work to 
the greatest number of men and will 
be safe from air attack; 5. And ade- 
quate housing must be provided not 
only for our new draft army, but for 
the workers who equip them. 


What Shall We Defend 
(Concluded from page 7 


the Japanese can never invade North 
America. 

“But the scare of a Nazi invasion is 
still quite lively. Where can it strike? 
Down the St. Lawrence on the way to 
the valley of the Hudson -by the route 
that Burgoyne’s army took in the Rev- 
olution? 

“If transports safely reached the Gulf 
ot St. Lawrence they would have to 
run the gamut of the defense prepared 
along the river. 

“Invasion by way ot Mexico? 
We shall be there — in that emergency 
the Mexicans will want us there — and 
the Canadians will be asking whether 
there will be room for some of their 
battalions to be in at the happy finish.” 


HERBERT NICHOLS 


But Herbert B. Nichols of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor “warns against 
overoptimism: “A myth has long been 
pop that s the contingency 
arise “a million men would spring to 
arms overnight.’ But such a ee would 
no more perm army than an 
equal num jackrabbits. If Amer- 
ica goes into the war it will need a mil- 
lion men — every one a trained soldier.” 
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Social Studies 
Signposts 
Men and Machines 


“Mobilizing U. S. Man Power” by Robert 
Strusz-Hupe, and “Machine Tools for De. 
fense” b ee S. Stilwell (Current His. 
tory orum, Au: 1940) give 
of the picture ‘nts Witdna « 
issue. 


Roads to America 


An “Atlas for the U. S. Citizen” is in- 
cluded in the September, 1940, issue of 
Fortune. It is interesting for many reasons, 
one of which is that Van Loon’s story, 
Invasion, seems to know more about geog- 
raphy than most of us do. 


Education and Defense 


Several recent publications of the Ameri- 
can Council on Public Affairs (1734 Eye 
Street, Washington, D: C.) might be used 
in your class discussions of American Edu- 
cation Week. “Democratic Education,” pre- 

ed for the Board of Directors of the 

essive Education Association, de- 

scribes nine areas in which schools may aid 
in national defense within a democratic 
framework. “Total Defense” is a report of 
the Committee on Economic Defense, and 
poses a plan for the co-operation of the 
Free rations’ of the New World. “Fifth 
Column Lessons for America” ts the 
reports of Col. William Donovan and Ed- 


ar A. Mowrer which were for 
I. Frank Knox, Secretary of Navy. 
The fourth pamphlet in the series is a re- 


print of President Roosevelt’s statements on 
national defense given to — (May 
16 and May 31) and in a address 


_ (May 26). 





Democracy Builders 
(Concluded from page 15) 
beloved than all of them.” When 


Thomas Jefferson went to Paris, in . 


1784, he was asked if he were in 
France to replace Franklin. He replied: 
“I am only his successor, sir; no one 
can replace him.” 

One of the finest modern tributes 
was Franklin by M. Jules Jus- 
serand, former French Ambassador to 
the United States: “It was Benjamin 
Franklin who taught France that no 
man should have a better chance in 
the world because he happened te be 
born in some certain caste or class. One 
hears much of his thrift. It was un- 
questionably one of his most laudable 
traits, but it was nothing to his gen- 

ity. He acted again and again as 
we would like to see all men act, and as 
some of them do today. In his elec- 
trical experiments, in the perfection of 
his stove, which is still in use, he did 
not seek wealth, but gave the fruits 
of his genius for the benefit of the 
whole people. ... .” 
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The Seeret Weapon 


A Radio Play for Times of Danger 
By Gladys Schmitt 


ANNOUNCER: 

This play takes place tomorrow, or 
maybe after tomorrow. 

The men who take part in this play 
are the sons of grief 

Born to withstand or accept an evil 
year. 

This play takes place on a small 
reen island of freedom 

Left fresh and untouched for awhile 
when the hot hard tide — 

The lava-tide of a dictator's thoughts 
and armies — 

Has poured and settled and stultified 
all around it. 

This is the tale of the few free men 
and women 


Who have two battles to fight, and _ 


both of them deadly — 

One with arms against arms and one 
with reason 

Against the downward flow of an 
organized terror. 

The action goes on in a Fort — but 
it might go on 

In a trench or a room or anywhere 
under the sun. 

No man knows when the army of 
death will be marshaled against 
him. 

It may be any time of the day. But 
let us say it is evening. 

Our actors move behind hard grey 
walls, but they move in darkness. 

All bulbs are out, all corners are 
steeped in shadow. 

Men grope their way about, and 
shiver, and listen, : 

And see each other's faces only by 
grace of the moon. 

Music: Faint chords on the guitar. A 
few feeble voices carrying a song. 
Errect: A shell bursting at a distance. 
Music: A few more chords: a bit more 

tremulous singing. ’ 

Carrain: You sound like a streetful of 
wailing kids this evening. 

Sing if you're going to sing, boys. 

lst SoLprER: We're amateurs — 

’nd Socprer: And when a shell splits 
up alongside your elbow 

Youre bound to slip a little bit off 
the key. 

id SotpreR: Who's scared? That 
wasn’t close. That was five miles off. 

LevteNantT: A good ten miles. Come 
on, let’s start again. 

Errect: Sound-of a shell bursting at a 
distance. A feeble continuation of the 
song. 


Captain: Step it. It's just plain bad. It 
makes me homesick — 
Puts me in mind of the sounds in my 
father’s barn — 
Litter of puppies yipping after their 
mother — 
Errect: Sound of a shell bursting at a 
distance. 
Caprain: Well, let him waste his shells 
on pebbles and twigs — 
Nobody’s scared except the fish in 
the lake. 
One thing’s sure: they'll not get any- 
where near us— 


Our anti-aircraft can take care of 


that. 
ScarepD SoLpieR: We hope —a fellow 
hopes to God they can — 
Captain: Time for the broadcast yet? 
lst Souprer: Just about time. 
2nd SoipieER: Two minutes more to 
go. I'll tune it in. 
3rd Sotprer: Time signals first — 
LizuTENANT: And then the general's 
voice. 
A person waits all day to hear that 
voice. 
There’s something about that voice — 
4th Sotpier: A kind of clang — 
lst Sotprer: A rich, strong, brazen ring 
that says to a man: ~ 
“Find courage to sleep — burrow into 
warm blankets in peace.” 
Errect: Two short time signals. 
Carrain: All right. He’s coming in 
now. Let’s keep sti'l. 
AnouncEeR (Off mike): Station QXV. 
' General Headquarters calling. 
Is the Captain in charge at Fort UI- 
timate standing by? 
Carrain: Come in, Station QXV. The 
Captain’s s ing. 
Fo. -nn ow ine voice you hear 
will be the General’s voice. 
Generat (Off mike): Soldiers! The 
day has been good. The day has 
been valiant. 
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IN THE autumn of 1940 no American 

with eyes and ears can fail to be 
aware that peaceful peoples in many 
parts of the world have been wantonly 
attacked by air bombs, war machines, 
and every form ef “the strategy of 
terror.” In this fine and original radio 
play, Miss Gladys Schmitt has used the 
medium of blank verse to high-light the 
courage under fire of a group of people 
who might be Ethiopians, Poles, Finns, 
or Dutch yesterday, British or Chinese 
today, or—though God forbid — 
Americans tomorrow. 

Readers of our 20th Anniversary 
issue (October 21) will not need to be 
told that Miss Schmitt was one of the 
prize-winners in the poetry division of 
the Scholastic Awards in 1927. Since 
then she has had poetry and short 
stories published in Midland, Poetry, 
Atlantic Monthly, Story Magazine, Fice- 
tion Parade, and other magazines. She 
is a member of the editoriai staff of 
Scholastic, for which she has written 
many radio plays, reviewed. movics, pre- 
pared lesson plans, and done much 
other writing. 

“The Secret Weapon” is copyrighted, 
and no public performance or broad- 
east of it can be given except by written 
permission from Scholastic, The Amer- 
ican High School Weekly, 220 E. 42d 
Street, New York City. 





It is hard to believe that day betore 
yesterday 
There were no lines, no forts, no 
athered armies — 
Only a countryside pale with the 
green wheat of April 
Crossed by lovers and _ students 
browsing about in the sun. 
EFFect: A shell bursting at a distance. 
GENERAL (Off mike): The hand that 
struck us moved toward us soft 
as a friend’s hand, 
Patted us, soothed us, and then 
i us all by the throats. 
wan hs is dorie tina We must ac- 
cept and avenge it. 
We are prepared to avenge it com- 
pletely, provided 
You at Fort Ultimate stand with us 
until tomorrow — 
Provided you hold off their tide till 
tomorrow at noon. 
Errect: Sound of a shell bursting at a 
distance. 
GENERAL (Off mike): If I had words 
that could make you see us here — 
See what an hour means to us here 
in the trenches m 
An hour — and a thousand men are 


up to the front. 

An eepete a hundred guns are 
heaved into place. 

Another hour — and a bridge is made 
secure 


Yet one snare hour — and women and 
children have time 


Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 -(Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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To take an orderly leave of their 
farms and homes. 

lst Sotprer: Tell him we know! 

2nd Sotprer: Say that we understand! 

Genera (Off mike): If the fort falls 

before tomorrow at noon, 

We face their with shovels and 
picks in our ands, 

And your sons learn lies from twisted 
history books, 

And you and your wives were better 
off in your graves, 

For that is the only sleep that will 
not be poisoned by fear. 

3rd SotpierR: Tell him we understand! 

GeneRAL (Off mike): Can you cover 
our naked weakness for that much 
time? 

Errect: A general murmur of assent. 

Soxprers: Yes! Tell him jhe can have 

his eighteen hours! Eighteen or 
eighty! 
Yes! All of our hours! 

GENERAL (Off mike): Can you give 
me an answer to that? Can you come 
in? 

Captain: You have an unwavgring 

“Yes.” Our hours are yours. 

None of us here would care to stay 
on like a ghost, : 

Hovering bloodless over the stumps 
and the shards 

Of the land we knew and the life 
we knew and loved. 
GeneraL (Off mike): How does it go 
at the Fort? 
CapTaIN: It goes well enough. 
There’s firing not far off, and shells 
to the east. 

We ate our supper with fireworks at 
the window. 

They're pounding heavy tonight. Our 
aircraft’s splendid — 

The guns have been keeping them 
five miles off. We'll hold. 
GeneRAL (Off mike): Have you food 
enough to last for eighteen hours! 
Captain: Plenty of food. We're a little 
short on water. r 
Last night, you know, they bombed 
and fired the village, 

And we took in a crowd of ref- 
ugees — 

Old men and women and six or seven 
children. 

Mortuer: No — six now — only six now. 
Oh, my son — 

CapTain: We'll hold. 

Genera (Off mike): Youll hold for 

certain? 
Well, good then, and God keep you, 
and goodnight. 

ANNOUNCER (Off mike): This is sta- 
tion QXV signing off. Goodnight. 
Errect: A second of silence with the 
faint chords of the guitar moving in. 
Low sobbing. Music held as back- 

ground until stop is indicated. 

Cartas: Grandmother—you in the 

shadow there by the window — 


Sorry —I don’t believe I know your 

name— — 

Oxp Woman: At a time like this, names 
are of little account — 


: Danger eayhgicl bets mote, fin 
what you 


‘called me — 
An old, old woman, with children 
and children’s children — 
Captain: Will you come over and give 
me a game of pg ae Gi 
There’s a pa moonlight g 
here on gaa ~ 
Oxp Woman: Certainly, Captain. Only, 
wait a mjnute — 
My feet have lost a bit of their way 
with the dark. 
Errect: A shell bursting at a distance. 
Cartan: This way, Grandmother. 
That doesn’t scare you, does it? 
Oxip Woman: Here, I can set up my 
own men. My hand is as steady as 
yours. 
Captain: You take the first move. 
Errect: Sobbing. 
Captain: What’s wrong with that poor 
devil? . 
Otp Woman (Softly): She’s got Sas 
reason to cry. She’s lost her child. 





Captain (Softly): Lost it? Killed? An- 
other one shelled on the highway? 
Oxtp Woman (Softly): Captain, your 

move. Not dead. That would be 
better. 
She has no idea where he is — he’s 
lost. 
I met the two of them in the crowd. 
He stared at us as if the raid were 
our fault — 
Your move again. You know how 
these things happen: 
Red light and shrapnel flying and 
that still minute 
That comes at the end of it, when 
you count your dead. 
And he — he wasn’t among the dead 
or the living — 
Captain, your move again —he was 
simply gone. 
Errect: Music stops. 
Carta (S Haba pry cue ay get 
to ‘ t kind of cryin: 
sche ea the strongest, ,_ ee 
heart. 
Touching on grief, we tum into 
flabby things — 
Errecr: Faint whistling at a distance. 
Captain: Wait — what was that? 
Oxp Woman (Softly): Hush. Most of 
them are asleep—let’s let them 
sleep. 


Sagi 


- ee 


Captain (Softly): But what was that? 

Op Woman (Softly): God knows. 1 
was like a cry — 

Captain (Softly): Not that — that was 
too perfect — that was terror 


Tr out to stam 
according p bya 


Errect: Whistling — nearer. 

Cartan (Loudly): Say — Sentry ~ 

FRIGHTENED SotpreR (Off mike): Yes? 

Carrain: What's up? What's going on? 

Scarep Soxprer: I heard a sound -, 
kind of screaming sound — 

Captain: Hell, that’s no news, man, 

What's the matter with you? 
I want to know: Do you know what 
caused the sound? 

ScarED SoupiER: No... 

Captain: Then get back to your post 
and watch the sky. 

Scarep SoxpieEr: Yes, sir. I will. 

Captain (Softly): They didn’t hear it 
Look. . . They're all asleep. 

Otp Woman (Softly): It's my move, 

isn’t it? There, I've got a king. 

She’s cried herself into dreams now, 

~- too — the mother. 

Look, all the women are sleeping - 
four, five, six, seven — 

Captain! Where is the eighth one? 
One of them’s gone! 

Captain (Softly): Yes, one of them’ 
—- and I know it because I sent 
er. 

She’s on an errand for me -— that 
pretty young one — 

Oxip Woman (Softly): I see . . . I can 
hold my tongue — you won't have to 
wo _ 

Errect: Whistling sound, closer. 

Rerucees: Who screamed? What was 
it? God in heaven help us — 

Captain: Quiet! 

Soprers: What's up? Do you want us 

at the guns, Sir? 
What sort of noise was that? It was 
somebody screaming — 

Cartas (Shouting): Quiet! Stay 
: where you aré, and listen me. 

say it was no screaming — I 
tell you it’s para : 
Can you be frightened by whistles? 

Look, are you children 
Shall I bribe you to sleep with 
cookies and int candies? 
Lie down and forget it and let's have 
no more of this stuff. 

Errect: Wh sound, closer. 

Scarep Sotpier (Off mike): Captaial 

Captain: Well, what? 

Sentry: A plane — there’s a plane- 


it’s coming. 
Errect: Strengt whirr of 4 
motor. A suppressed babble of voices 
FE lib, in terror. i 
Woman: Let's panic- 
let’s pull ourselves ihe - 


Errect: Motor, very loud — then slowly 
Soupren (Off mike. Shouting): Some 
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I sent 
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I can 
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thing’s been dropped on us— some- 
thing is falling — 
Errect: A scream. 

Caprain: What's going on? : 
ScarED SOLDIER: It’s papers — they've 
dropped papers — 
That's all—nothing but papers — 

drifts of them 
Coming down like snow — you can 
seem them by the moon — 
CAPTAIN —_ ): — skylight?” 
skylight open se that ight 
oma Look — now they're drifting 
in — No, no, don’t touch them — 
I've got one now—Don't touch — 
they might be — Look, 
I've got one, two.. Let's see — let's 
see — What is it? ‘ 
Captain: Drop all that stuff! That's 
filthy propaganda — 
Oto WomaN: Words to work up your 
terror — 
Captain: Let me see. 
ScareD SotpieR: This one says: If by 
tomorrow noon the Fort 
Is not vacated, we will move against 
it — 
SoLDIERS AND REFUGEES 
slowly, fearfully, together) : 
.. . will move against it, not with 
tanks and guns, 
But with a new and terrible secret 
weapon — ; 
A thing that squeezes the breath out 
of men’s ies — 
A thing that silences guns and seals 
up cries — 
That blots out sight and strangles 
words in the mouth — 
Captain: Stop that! Whoever reads 
another word 
Will not be here to face a secret 
weapon — 
Will get his own known gun set at 
his chest 
And find himself in hell, like any 
traitor — 
So.piers AND ReFuceEs (Babbling): 
Is it gas? ; 
It says something here about squeez- 
ing breath — 
Is it a powerful ray—It stops the 


guns = 
Could it be heat? A terrible, melting 
heat 
That sears the eyes and makes gi 
metal melt? : 
ScareD Souprer (Hysterical): Oh. let's 
have done with it —let’s get out of 
here — 
Captain: You fool—you’re mad— 
ScareD Soup: Shall we be cooped 
up with death? 
Captain: Get to the roof! What are 
you doing here? 
And close that skylight. One more 
word from you— 
Yes, you or anyone else, and on my 
honor 
I'll end this fairy tale with solid Jead. 
Now, go. 


(Reading 


Scanep Soxprer: Yes, Sir. 
Carrain: Lieutenant, get those papers. 
yg Paci ae make an end 
of : 


Errect: Time signals. 
Captain: Who's at the radio? 
So.piEr: I am, Sir. 
Captain: What for? 
Sotpier: To hear if there’s any news 
about this weapon— 
Captain: Turn that thing off! 
Enemy BroapcasTer (Off mike): ... 
and it is such a weapon 
As no man’s eye has ever seen betore. 
Your planes and walls are powerless 
as paper— 
Rervucee: | told you—it is heat— 
Captain: Turn that thing off. No, now! 
By God, I'll fire— 
So.pier: Yes, Sir. It’s off, Sir. 
Cartan: Good. Now get to sleep. 
Errect: Screaming sound—at a dis- 
tance. 
SOLDIERS (waiegeeing): That—that is 
part of it—Yes, that secret weap- 
on— 


, Sounds like a voice—Maybe it’s retu- 
gees 
Screaming because it’s being turned 
on them— 
Moruer: My son, my son! 
Captain (Softly): Grandmother, what 
shall I do? 
Oxtp Woman: Ask the Lieutenant 
To give us music. 
Captain: Lieutenant, give us music. 
Music: Chorus on the guitar. 
Caprain: Yes, that’s much better. Sil- 
ence and the dark 
Are ardent allies of our enemy. 
He deals in sts and shadows. He 
deals in .whispers. 
He counts on the troubled pulse and 
the shaking sigh. 
Oxip Woman: Sleep will come better if 
we let it come. 
Let’s talk ourselves into a state for 
sleep. 
Let’s sit in a circle and touch each 
other’s hands, 
For hands are real—for hands are ot 
the earth— 
Clasping warm hands, in pity and 
fellowship. 
We leave off clutching at our fan- 
tasies. 
Are you still afraid? Your fingers 
shake in the dark. : 
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There, now they're steadier. Strange 
—I’lk never know 

To whom this palm belongs—this 
palm I hold 


But it’s a good strong palm. a 
farmer’s pain. 

A man with such a palm can’t be 
afraid. 

What have we been afraid of. Can 
you say? 

2nd Soxpier: I think we were afraid of 
terror itself. 

Ox_p Woman: That’s it: we were afraid 

of terror itself. 
Our enemies build a big white kite 
of terror 
And tie a shrieking whistle to its tail 
And we, like babies, scream at the 

; kite and the whistle. 

4th So.prer: What scared us—really? 

2nd Woman: Are we afraid of death? 

LiEuTENANT: No. We have said that 
the life of a conquered people 
Is nothing and a dishonor—worse 

than our deaths. 
38rd Woman: But Grandmother—what 
if the death were a horrible death? 
Otp Woman: What would he gain if 
he gave us a horrible death? 
Errect: Silence, except for the strum- 
ming of the guitars. 
Otp Woman: You can be certain o 
this—he is busy—too busy . 
To pause for a second, to waste one 
split part of a minute 

On such poor child’s play as torture, 
while back in the trenches 

His every lost minute is turned into 
bridgeheads and guns. 

Captain: At the worst, we die quickly 
to give them their eighteen hours. 
Can we do that? 
Soipirers: Remember the 

voice. 

Captain: Look, shall we sing? 

Op Woman: Before we begin, have 

you noticed— 
The firing’s ni to the East. Our 
guns have downed them again. 

Errect: Chords on the guitar. Voices 
raised strongly in song. Slow fade 
out. 


General s 


Errect: Sound of slow, heavy breath- 
ing. A clock ticking. More heavy 
breathing. Faint pipings from birds. 
A yawn. 

Captain: Morning so soon? 

— It’s six o'clock by my watch, 

ir. 

Captain (Yawning): Tl call in the 
sentry. Say—you on the roof there— 
Come in and tell me what’s the news 

from the night. 

Scarep SotpieR: Not much news, Sir. 

Only, in the first greyness— 

It must have been four o'clock or 
thereabouts— 

That whistling, screaming noise be- 


gan again. 
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It was far off—but I heard it—it was 
there— 

Soiprers AND ReFruczes (Whispering) : 
Did you hear what he said? 

He heard it—it was there— 

Our anti-aircraft hasn’t driven it off— 

They said that our guns would be 
powerless against it— 

Captain: Did you watch the road? Did 
you see anyone come? 

Scarep SotpireR: No—nobody came— 
not to my knowledge, Sir. 

Captain: No child? 

ScarepD So.pieEr: No child that I saw. 

Captain: No girl? 

Scarep Soipier: What girl? 

Were you expecting a girl, Sir? 

Captain: Yes, I was. 

But, come to think of it, that’s not 
your affair. 

Turn on the radio—switch the dial to 
the left— 

See if there’s news from Headquar- 
ters this morning— 

Errect: Time signals. 

ENneMy BroapcasTer (Ingratiating): 
The Dictator did not sleep last night. 
He was grieved. 

He thought with grief of the hun- 
dreds of innocent people 

Locked up with death in the walls of 
Fort Ultimate... . 

Captain (Shouting): I told you to turn 

’ that dial to the left—to the left! 
Don’t you know your right from your 

left? That’s an enemy voice— 

EneMy Broapcaster (Ingratiating): 
The Dictator sorrows because their 

stubbornness 
Makes them lay themselves down on 
an altar uselessly 
For a cause that is lost already. The 
Dictator says— 
1LD Woman: What does it matter what 
the Dictator says? 
He blasts a cheap tin trumpet against 
our ears— 
vEMY BroapcasTer (Threatening): 
Whoever is foolish enoygh to stay in 
the fort 
Cannot be spared. This is a battle 
of cultures. . . . 
APTAIN: “Sentry, where are you? Are 
you a fool or a devil? 
Turn that off, or I'll fire. 

SCARED SouprER: Yes, Sir. It’s off, Sir. 

Captain: Grandmother—you at the win- 
dow—what have you seen? 

O~p Woman: I thought I saw a skirt 
spread on the wind— 

Errect: The screaming sound, closer. 

ReruceEs: That's it—it’s come again— 

It’s near us now— 

This is the moment—This is the ter- 
rible moment— 

Let’s run—No, give me your hand— 
we'll stand our ground— 

Souprers: Think of the General’s voice 

—And the eighteen hours. 
He won't torture us, fellows—he 
hasn’t time— 


aN 


What did the old girl say—A paper 
kite. 

A paper kite with a whistle tied to 
its tail—- 

Moruer: But he—he’s out there and 

alone with it— 
If he were only dead—when a child's 
afraid— 

Captain: Grandmother, what do you 
see? 

Oxtp Woman: I see bright hair— 

A young, bright head, moving 
througn shadows toward us. 
Errect: Screaming sound, very close. 
Rerucees: Don’t be afraid.—Whatever 

comes will come. 
Better to die on your feet than crawl 
on your face. 

Captain: Get to the guns. You, Sentry, 
get to your post— 

Ox_p Woman: It’s she—she’s at the door 
now— 

Captain: Let her in. 

Errect: Door opens. Screaming sound, 
very loud, muffled at once by the 
closing of the door. 

lst So-prer: Look, it’s the girl— 


_2nd Soipmr: That young red-headed 


il 
3rd Sotprer: Yes, where's she been? 
lst Woman: She wasn’t here last night. 
I missed the bright red shining of 
her hair. 
Captain: You've really come— 
Gm: You thought I wouldn't come. 
You sent me walking into the enemy 
cam 
And you thought you'd never see 
my face again— 
Gave me a chance in a thousand 
to return, 
‘To slip alive through their net ot clev 


erness. 
Captain, they're not so clever as they 


say. 
All that fine, organized mesh of 
watchfulness 
Is not so perfect as they like to think. 
It's made by men—and being made 
by men 
It has its little flaws and holes and 
botches. ’ 
You wanted them to take me for a 
traitor. 
I played a traitor and they all be- 
hhevid me— 
And here I am-—sleepy from too 
much dancing, 
But otherwise well, yes, very well 
indeed. 
Carrain: You got to their lines? 
Gm: I got behind their lines. 


I drank with a general and dined 
with a captain. 

Their food is not so good—they]] 
never learn ~ 

To use the good yields of this earth 
of ours. 

They char the chops. and spot the 
table cloth am 

_ TL even saw the Terror Monger him. 


self. 
He walked stiff-jointed past the bar. 
racks table 
And everyone said, “Ah.” 
lst Woman: Listen—she saw him— 
Ist Soxpmr: Yes, she says she saw 
him— 
2nd Soper: What was he like? 
2nd Woman: Does he have a sinister 
face? 
8rd Sotprer: He must be strong, be- 
cause I have heard his voice 
Boom like a cannon until the broad- 
cast blurred ©. 
And nothing was left but his roar 
and the other roars— 
Gir: He wears too many medals, and 
_ his chest. 
Is foolish and insufficient under tliem. 
His hands are human hands—and hu- 
man hands 
Look silly, making the gestures of 
the gods 
He has a nervous twitch in the side 
of his face. 
I think he’s sick. He’s dealt so long 
in horrors 
I think at last he’s horrified himself- 
Errect: Screaming sound, very close. 
A cry of terror. 
Ist Woman: That's it again— 
2nd Woman: Good 'God, it’s coming 
again— 


" Girt: But don’t you know? You're not 


afraid of that? 

That’s only—Captain! Captain! Stop 
that Soldier— 

Don’t let him go to the roof! 

Caprain: Halt! Sentry, Halt! 

Errect: Sound of running. 

Gm: Go quick—go cen, 

Errect: Sound of running. 

Soiprers: What's ha ? Where's 

the sentry gone? What's up? 
The Captain’s after him—Listen—on 
the roof— 

Errect: Clatter of steps on tin. A 
shout. 

Girt: Hush. Wait and listen. Soon 
enough we'll know— 

Errect: A second of silence. A scream. 
A pistol shot. Another second of sil- 
ence. Slow steps advancing. 

Captain: Well. . . . 

Gm: Captain? 

Carrain: Yes, he’s finished. He was 

the one. 
It was he who always told us the 
darkest stories 
It was he who left the skylight stand- 
ing open 
(Concluded on Page. 28) 
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THE TROJAN WAR 


A Famous Incident from Greek Mythology Is Retold, 
Now That a Noted Ruse Has Acquired a New Meaning 


By Sally Benson 


HEN Peleus, one of the 
W heroes of the Argonautic Ex- 

pedition, was married to The- 
tis, the loveliest of the Nereides, all 
the gods and goddesses were invited 
to the wedding feast with the excep- 
tion of Eris, goddess of Discord. 
Enraged at the slight, she threw a 
5 golden apple among the guests, 
which bore the inscription: “For the 
fairest.” : 

Juno, Venus and Minerva each 
claimed the apple, and soon were 
quarreling bitterly. Jupiter was not 
willing to decide in so delicate a 
matter, and he sent the goddesses 
to Mount Ida, where the beautiful 
shepherd Paris, the son of Priam, 
King of Troy, was tending his flocks. 
He asked Paris to make the decision. 
The goddesses gathered around him, 
extolling their own charms, and each 
one promised to reward him if he 


gave her the prize. Juno promised 
him power and adink Minerva told 
him that she would see that he 
gained glory and renown; and Venus 


whispered that he should have the 
fairest woman in the world for his 
wife. Paris decided in favor of Venus 
and gave her the golden apple, thus 
making the two other goddesses his 
enemies. 

Under the protection of Venus, 
Paris sailed for Greece, where he was 
hospitably received by Menelaus, 
king of S . Now Sr i the wife 
of Menelaus, was the very woman 
whom Venus had destined for Paris. 
She was the most beautiful woman 
in the world, and had been sought 
as a bride by hundreds of suitors. 
The young men loved her so de- 
votedly that they swore that no mat- 
ter which of them she chose to wed, 
the others would defend her from 
harm all her life. She married Mene- 
laus and was living with him happily 
when Paris became their guest. 

Paris, aided by Venus, persuaded 
her to elope with him, and carried 
her to Troy. Overcome by grief, 
Menelaus called upon his brother 
chieftains of Greece to fulfill their 
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Laocoon tried to warn them against the 
horse. “Have you not learned enough 
of Grecian fraud to be on your guard?” 


pledges and join him in his efforts to 
recover his wife. Only one of them 
held back. His name was Ulysses, 
and he had married a woman named 
Penelope and was happy with his 
wife and child. He had no wish to 
embark on such a troublesome affair. 
Palamedes, one of his friends, was 
sent to beg him to join the quest, 
and when he arrived at Ithaca where 
Ulysses lived, Ulysses pretended to 
be mad. Seeing Palamedes approach- 


‘ing, he hastily yoked an ass and an 


ox together to the plough and began 
to sow salt. Palamedes, suspecting 
a ruse, placed Ulysses’ child before 
the plough, whereupon the father 
turned the plough aside, showing 
plainly that he was no madman. 
After that, he could no longer re- 
fuse to fulfill his promise. 


Now, although Paris was the son 
of Priam, king of Troy, he had been 
brought up in obscurity, as the oracle 
had prophesied that he would one 
day be the ruin of the state. And 
with his entrance into Troy with 
Helena, these forebodings seemed 
likely to be realized. The army which 
was being assembled in Greece was 
the greatest that had ever been 
known. Agamemnon, brother of 
Menelaus, was chosen as com- 
mander-in-chief. Achilles was their 
most illustrious warrior. After him, 
ranked Ajax, who was gigantic in 
size and had great courage, though 
he was dull in intellect. Diomedes 
was enlisted, a man who had all the 
qualities of a hero. There was 
Ulysses, famous for his sagacity, and 
Nestor, the oldest of the Grecian 
chiefs. 

Troy was no feeble enemy. Priam 
the king was now an old man, but 
he had been a wise ruler and had 
strengthened his state by good gov- 
ernment at home and numerous al- 
liances with his neighbors. The prin- 
cipal stay and support of his throne 
was his son Hector. He was a brave, 
noble young man, and he felt a pre- 
sentiment of danger, when he re- 
alized the great wrong his brother 
Paris had done in bringing Helena 
back to Troy. He knew that he must 
fight for his family and country, yet 
he was sick with grief at the foolish 
circumstances that had set hero 
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against hero. He was married to An- 
dromache. The principal leaders on the 
side of the Trojans were, besides 
Hector, Aeneas, Deiphobus, Glaucus, 
and Sarpedon. 

After two years of preparation, the 
Greek fleet and army assembled in the 
port of Aulis. Here ans suffered more 
delays; pestilence broke out in the 
camps, and there was no wind to fill 
their sails. Eventually, they set out for 
the coast of Troy, and plunged at once 
into a battle with the Trojans. For nine 
years they fought, neither side winning 
over the other. The Greeks began to 
despair of ever conquering the city, 
and decided to resort to a trick. They 
pretended to be making ready to aban- 
don the siege, and most of the ships set 
sail with many warriors on board. They 
did not head for home, but sailed to 
a nearby island where they hid in the 
friendly harbor. The Greeks who were 
left in the camp built a huge horse of 
wood, which they said was to be a 
peace offering to Minerva. They filled 
it with armed men, instead, and“left 
it in their camp. The remaining Greeks 
then sailed away. 

When the Trojans saw that the en- 
campment had broken up and the 
fleet had gone, they threw open the 
gates to the city, and everyone rushed 
forth to loo: at the abandoned camp 
grounds. ihey found the immense 
horse and wondered what it could be. 
Some thought it should be carried back 
to the city and put on exhibition as a 
trophy of the war, but others, more 
cautious, were afraid of it. Laocoon, the 
priest of Neptune, tried to warn them 
against it. “What madness, citizens, is 
this?” he exclaimed. “Have you not 
learned enough of Grecian fraud to be 
on your guard against it? For my part, 
I fear the Greeks even when they offer 
gifts.” 

As he spoke, he threw his lance at 
the horse’s side. It strucks and a hollow 
sound like a groan came forth from it. 
The people were almost ready to take 
his advice and destroy the horse, when 
a group appeared dragging a young 
man with them He appeared to be a 
Greek prisoner, and he was brought 
before the Trojan chiefs. They prom- 
ised him that they would spare his life 
on one condition; he was to answer 
truly the questions they asked him. 

He told them that he was a Greek 
named Sinon, and that he had been 
abondoned by his countrymen, be- 
trayed by Ulysses, for a trifling offense. 
He assured them that the wooden horse 
had been made as an offering to Min- 
erva, and that the Greeks had made it 
so huge to prevent its being carried 
into city. Sinon added that the 
Greeks had been told that if the Trojans 
took pang of the horse, the Greeks 
would lo 


se the war. 


SALLY BENSON 


[NS THE preface to her new book, 

Stories of Gods and Heroes (pub- 
lished by the Dial Press), Sally Benson 
writes: “These stories are not mine. 
They belong to two races who lived and 
died, and to Thomas Bulfinch who 
brought them to life again almost fifty 
years ago.” By now you have probably 
guessed that the stories Mrs. Benson has 
retold in simple and beautiful prose are 
those of the ancient gods, goddesses, 
and heroes of Greek and Roman my- 
thology whose deeds and exploits have 
for so long become a part of our own 
thought and language. One phrase 
which we find constantly recurring to- 
day wherever people discuss the strategy 
and cunning of the current war is the 
phrase, “the Trojan horse.” And that 
is why we reprint this special chapter 
on “The Trojan War” in this Defense 
issue for you. 

Readers ‘of Scholastic know that it is 
a new thing for Sally Benson to retell 
other people’s stories. Hers usually 
spring full-armed from her own head 
(and, incidentally, do you know what 
myth that last phrase came from?). 
Mrs. Benson has been writing for The 
New Yorker and other magazines for 
many years. In 1938 her collected short 
stories were brought out by Random 
House under the title, Emily. 





Then the people began to think of 
how they move enormous 
horse into the city, And, suddenly, they 
saw two immense serpents advancing 
from the sea. They crawled up on the 
shore, and the crowd fled in all direc- 
tions. The serpents slithered to the 
spot where*Laocoon stood with his two 
sons. First they attacked the children, 
crushing their bodies and breathing 
their breath into the boys 
faces. Laocoon tried to drag his children 
away, and the serpents wound their 
bodies around his. He stru » piti- 
fully to free himself, but soon 
strangled him and his two sons. In awe, 


y 
Sinon. They stole to the gates of the 
city. which were closed for i 
and let in their friends 


They set fire to the city, i 
people. Troy had fallen. 

King Priam was the last to 

Menelaus hastened to the 
found his wife, Helena. And not 
the powers of Venus could save 
from the wrath of his enemies. H 
killed, and Menelaus carried his 
safely back to Sparta. 
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edge and understanding of the be- 
havior and mistakes of people and 
governments in countries already in- 
volved in war. These current books will 


help: ; 

Tile in Goose-Step, by William D. 
Bayles (Harpers); Men, by 
“Cato” (Stokes); The Price of Free- 
dom, by Eve Curie (Doubleday); All 
oy 2, Samuel Coates (Simon & 

uster); Europe in Spring, 
Clare Boothe (Knopf); The eetiua 
France, by Andre Maurois, (Harper); 
Why Europe Fights, by Walter Millis 
(Morrow); Letter from England, by 
ems. | Panter-Downes (Little, oe 
Suicide of a D , by Heinz 
(Reynal and Hincheod)s Behind the 
Nazi Front, John McCutcheon Ra- 
leigh (Dodd, Mead); Landfall, by Nevil 
Shute (Morrow); J’Accuse, by Andre 
Simon (Dial); The English Air, by 
D. E. Stevenson (Farrar & Rinehart); 
Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther (Har 
court, Brace). 
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“Education for Common Defense” 


Theme of American Education Week, Nove aber 
10-16, Stresses Social, Civic, and Spiritual Loyalite 


WENTY-THREE years ago 
America entered into a great 
crusade to “Make the World 
safe for Democracy.” It was not the 
rst, nor is it now the last, ideological 
ar. It seems a fact that democracy, 
elf, is an issue today; oppressed 
minorities, raw materials, freedom 
pf the seas, and power politics are 
but parts of a war for the supremacy 
bf the Fascist way of living. We want 
avoid war on our own land, and 
afeguard the American dream. 

The nation is today unified in its 
Hemand for defense: of its land, its 

stitutions, its way of life. Con- 

ription has been put into effect, 
men and materials will be subject to 
ational needs. All the educational 
esources of the land have been made 
pvailable for vocational and citizen- 
ship training. Military and naval 
orces and industrial and farm pro- 
duction are now considered our first 
ine of defense. Another line of de- 
fense may be as important, and 
seems, on the basis of European ex- 
perience, to be more important. That 
line of defense is the attitudes of the 
people toward their democracy. 
Teachers might well leave the work 
of military and industrial organiza- 
tion to civilian expert control and 
make the nation’s morale their main 
defense concern. 

For the twentieth annual observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
(November 10-16) the National Ed- 
ucation Association has defined “Ed- 
ucation for the Common Defense” 
not in terms of military training or 
industrial organization, but in terms 
of enriching spiritual life, strength- 
ening civic loyalties, financing public 
education, developing human re- 
sources, safeguarding natural re- 
sources, perpetuating individual 
liberties, and building eccnomic 
security. Here we teachers can make 
a contribution during this week and 
through the critical weeks, months 
and years ahead. 

A first step for teachers is to ex- 
amine ourselves. Do we understand 
and appreciate the American heri- 
tage and the American dream to such 
an extent that we qualify to serve as 


ca 


So 


Fit, 


leaders in the defense of democracy? 
Do we believe in the worth of all 
religious groups and expressions 
whether Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
or followers of “Jehovah’s Witnesses,” 
or do we believe in the suppression 
of certain religious expression as “un- 
American”? Are we loyal to the po- 
litical and civic rights of all Amer- 
icans, or do we believe that only 
certain = or classes have the 
wisdom and the vision to grant 
ret and civic rights? Do we 

lieve in public education as a 
necessity for training in democracy, 
cr do we believe in class or regional 
education to overcome the influence 
of the common schools? Do we be- 
lieve in the worth of every individual 
and in the provision for his develop- 
ment, or do we propose division of 
“sheep and tml and “wheat and 
chaff’ in order to train a dominant 
elite and a submissive herd? Do we 
promote conservation and develop- 
ment of the natural resources of our 
land, or do we believe in their ex- 
ploitation for individual gain and 
corporate power? Do we defend the 
Bill of Rights for .all Americans or 
only for those with whom we agree? 
Are we anxious to promote the 
economic adequacy of all the citi- 
zens, or are we willing to undermine 
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“WALL MAPS READY 
>) NOVEMBER 20 


all maps of lasting 
classroom have been 
pr Dy Scholastic as a special fea- 
ture of the Twentieth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the magazine’s founding. 
These are “An Historical Map of the 
United States” and “A Literary Map of 
the United States.” Printed in four col- 
ors on substantial stock, 34 x 21 inches 
in size, they contain hundreds of indi- 
vidual drawings and legends represent- 
ing the most significant historical or 
literary events, movements, and person- 
alities of the various states and regions. 
“ The maps will be distributed free to 
teachers subscribing to classroom orders 
of 10 or more Scholastics. Each such 
teacher will receive both maps. They 
will be ready for mailing November 20. 


this in order to gain economic se- 
curity for ourselves and our families? 
In short, is democracy an ideal for 
us and all Americans, or for a social, 
political, or economic group?’ 

A second step is to help to de- 
velop a democratic morale in every 
community in our land. This is not 
the job of the teacher alone, nor is 
it one from which the teacher should 
flee. We must leave our academic 
halls to participate in the develop- 
ment of a democratic way of living 
in the communities in which we live. 
Working with the professional peo- 
ple, with the community agencies, 
with the people whose children at- 
tend our schools, we must talk about 
democratic living and promote it in 
social, economic and political life. 

A third step is to provide in the 
schools materials and methods which 
contribute to democracy. Where in 
our class work can we bring in 
materials which lead to the un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and 
loyalties which are an_ essential 
part of democracy? How can 
we provide actual practice for 
students which will give them 
experience in the choice of alterna- 
tives, the carrying out of purposes 
which will prepare them for the 
needs of democracy? 

American Education Week is a 
time when we all should participate 
in such a program. To defend an ex- 
tend democracy is more than a 
week’s work. It is a job that we must 
do day in and day out all our lives. 
Only in this way can we begin to 
contribute adequately to Education 
for the Common Defense. 

—JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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Classroom Activities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


This Week We Present: 


The materials of this issue relate to 
National Defense. The social studies 
teacher will want to use not only the 
articles in the Social Studies Edition, 
but several of the articles which appear 
in the English and Combined Editions. 
If your classes do not have the Com- 
bined Edition, you may want to borrow 
(or have your students do so) copies 
of the issue used in English classes. The 
references listed on page 4-T should be 
suggested before the class discussion 
so that students may read them and 
bring them to class. While some articles 
are stressed more than others in the 
suggested activities for specific classes, 
all teachers may use all articles. 


For Problems Classes 


Classes in civics or problems of 
democracy will be especially interested 
in our organization for national defense 
in terms of governmental activity. Start- 
ing from the chart on page 9, the class 
may discuss the responsibilities under 
the Constitution of Congress and the 
Executive for national defense. What 
has Congress done? What has the 
Executive done? What is the responsi- 
bility of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission? 

From this discussion, the class may 
go through the article on “From Blue- 
prints to Weapons” and the picture 
section on “America Mobilizes Its Man- 
power and Machines” to see what has 
and what has not been done. The issues 
of Life referred to in the references on 
page 16 may be used in this connection. 

From this the class should be directed 
to the materials mentioned below in 
the suggested activities for American 
History classes in order to see the prob- 
lem in broader perspective. 

The Economics class might start from 
Dr. Commager’s article on the need 
for economic democracy in order to see 
the place of a better American life as 
a basis for morale. The cost of arma- 
ment and the cost of war might be 
topics. for further study. 


For American History Classes 


American History classes might very 
well start from Dr. Commager’s article, 
“Social Unity and National Defense,” 
the Editorial, and “The Token of Free- 
dom” (Combined and English Edition). 
What is it in American life that is most 
valuable? What do we want to defend? 
Adams’ “The American Dream” (in 
The Epic of America) should be pre- 
sented and discussed. An interesting 
correlation with English can come from 
the consideration of other significant 
American writings which might have 


been included in “The Token of Free- 
dom.” : 

With respect to the organization of 
the Executive r for national 
defense, U. S. history classes will want 
to compare our program today with the 
of 1914-1917. Why do we 

ave i iption for the 
first time in our history? What were 
the reasons why it took us a year to 
organize our military power then? 
at are we doing now beyond the 
“preparedeness” program of 1916-17? 

The article on “What Shall We De- 

fend?” (P.5) should be studied in con- 
nection with the maps of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans and a physical 
map of the hemisphere. Why are these 
oceans more important in our defense 
considerations today than they were in 
1917-18? What has already happened 
to Europe, and what has happened in 
the mechanization of war? One or two 
students might want to summarize and 
present to the class some of the articles 
in current magazines which to tell 
whether America can be invaded. “In- 
vasion” (P. 29) 
ture of what might happen here if. the 
same tactics in Ho and Nor- 
way were used. The class might con- 
sider the likenesses and differences 
between the places. 
_ “The Secret Weapon” and “The Tro- 
jan Horse” (Combined and English 
Editions) might be studied in connec- 
tion with the article, “Hitler’s Fifth 
Column in America” (Scholastic, Oct. 
7, 1940, pages 11, ff.). 

The article on “Benjamin Franklin— 
All American” (P.15) can be used in 
relation to the class discussion on 
American ideals and as a part of class 
work in American History I. 


For Modern and 
World History Classes 

“Invasion” (page 29), “Footprints of 
the Trojan Hore (P. 12) oar “The 
Token of Freedom”, “The Secret Weap- 
on”, and “The Trojan War” (pp. 
17-24, Combined and English Editions) 
might be used as a starting point for 
class discussion. Van Loon's story is 
especially valuable in the history class 
as a record of what happened in Hol- 


ives a dramatic pic- 





Mid-Semester Tests Coming! 


The Teacher Edition of the 
November llth issue will contain 
objective tests for Social Studies 
and English classes, covering the 
material of the first eight issues of 
the semester and the events of the 
past six months. These tests will 
not be in the student editions, and 











land and Norway. The use of the “Fifth 
Column” and the “Trojan Horse” might 
be considered . How have 
these techniques been used before jin 
history? Why do they cause so much 
attention now? What is the defense 
against them—Dr. Commager’s sugges. 
se or “witch huntin How can 
intelligent counter - aganda for 
discetoty such as PE a ot the 
Citizenship Educational Service (P. 12) 
be used? - 

The best point at which to approach 
this problem is through the “Token of 
Fr ee ve do a have that is 

ique in world history? On the other 
Sesh, how is the American way (as 
expressed in “The Token,” “Footprints 
of the Trojan Horse,” and “Social Unity 
and National Defense”) a direct des- 
cendent of British, French, Italian, and 
Teutonic cultures? To what extent do 
we hold the torch of liberty and free- 
dom for all peoples and all cuitures of 
the last millennium? 

Debate may center about the ques- 
tion as to the best way of defending 
this heritage and trust: education, prop- 
aganda, or war, or a combination of 
these. If possible, center class discussion 
around some of the topics of American 
Education Week. 

The class may enjoy reading “After 
Lewis Carroll, Prophet” (page 27, 
Combined and English Editions). 

The articles on “What Shall We 
Defend?”, “From Blueprints to Arma- 
ment,” and “America Mobilizes Man- 
power and Machines” should be used 
as materials for the study of American 
organization for defense. To what 
extent have we profited from the ex- 
perience of England, France and the 
small neutrals? How will our prepara- 
tions for national defense affect our 
government, our freedoms, our finances, 
and our domestic policies during the 
next month and years? 


An Election Quiz 

We have been actively studying, in 
school and out, the presidential and 
local and state elections. Let’s see how 
much your students know of what 
“everybody knows.” These questions 
maybe used as an oral quiz or dictated 
to the class. 

1.____How many presidential electors 
are chosen by voters in your state? 

2.__._How many presidential electors 
are there in the United States? 

3._—How many representatives in 
oe does your state elect this 
year 


4.___How many Governors of States 
will be elected this year? 

5..__Who are the candidates for 
Governor in your state (if your state is 
choosing one)? 

6....Name. three minor parties 
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which have candidates for office in 
your state. 
7.__—_What do Lien, 3 W. Martin, Jr., 
and Edward J. Flynn have in common? 
g,_—John L. Lewis hopes to swing 
the CIO to which candidate? 
g,__Which states showed a 55% or 
higher vote for Willkie in the Gallup 
poll? 
i0.How has your state voted in 
the last three presidential elections? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: “Invasion” (P.29) 


For Modern Literature Classes 

Ask the class to read this story 
silently, two times: once to get the 
sweep and general meaning of it, and 
a second time to find notes of hope. 
Request that they underline every pas- 
sage that shows some quality in the 
Vermont farmers which leads one to 
believe that they may be able to with- 
stand the invaders. - 

Launch a discussion of these qual- 
ities (love of liverty, a heritage of pa- 
trictic history, eagerness to work 
together, speed in reaction, courage. 
righteous anger, the ability to keep 
their heads and take ordinary precau- 
tions, etc.) 

The preface to this story tells that 
the incidents in it are all factual, that 
they have merely been transplanted 
from the lands of the conquered neu- 
trals to our shores, It might be well to 
have news stories on hand —for in- 
stance the account of the Norwegian 
episode so splendidly reported by 
Leland Stowe in the New York Post, 
April 15, 25, and 26. 

Students who show ial interest 
in this. story should ag eae Lewis’s 
It Can’t Happen Here, Shean’s Not 
Peace But a Sword, Van Paasen’s Days 
of Our Years, etc. 


Radio Play: “The Secret Weapon” 
(P. 17) 


For Speech Classes 

Many of our teacher subscribers have 
written to ask us for material which will 
serve as an assembly program to teach 
the lessons of defense. This play is our 
answer. It was written for amateurs, 
but, because it is in verse and is a very 
tense and exciting play, it will demand 
a few more rehearsals than the average 
radio script. 

Use several h iods for try- 
outs, and ager viper’ sctial 
speech exercises. Interrupt uently 
for criticism, by Easing and by the 
class. The parts of the Captain, the 
Old Woman, and the Young Girl should 
go to promising students. Fill in the 
other parts with students who need the 
encouragement of a minor role. 


If there is no public speaking system 


in your school, do not let that deter 
you from giving a radio play in the 
auditorium. The lines may be spoken 
and the sound effects may be made 
uite as effectively behind a curtain. 
or practical help in producing this or 
any radio script, we again suggest the 
Handbaok for Amateur Br ers, 
50c per copy; address Scholastic Book- 
shop, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. ; 


“The Trojan War” (P. 21) 


For History of Literature Classes 
To Motivate Reading 

Here is an opportunity to have your 
class' meet the classical m in- 
formally. To take advantage of it, have 
the classroom library table heaped with 
all the books on Greek myths. your 
library. can furnish. Be sure to include 
Bulfinch. An intriguing bulletin board 
would help. Some enterprising student 
might be willing to help find nm: 
— of statues of the gods and god- 

esses, and to create such thought- 

rovoking captions as: “She sprang in 
Full armor from the head of Zeus,” “She 
was always quarreling with her hus- 
band,” “He went down into Hades to 
save another man’s wife,” etc., etc. 

Start the class by asking how many 
know what the phrase “Trojan Horse 
methods” means today. Create a con- 
temporary note by referring to the re- 
cent events in which the phrase has 
been used. Then ask how many know 
the whole story of the original Trojan 
Horse episode. Let students try to tell 
it. If they garble and confuse and 
merely page the incidents, don’t 
worry; they'll be all the more eager to 
know what really happened. 

Read the Sally Benson piece aloud. 
Then invite students to come in groups 
to look at the bulletin board and to 
browse among the books. Offer extra 
credit to anybody who wishes to trace 
the adventures of a particular god or 

oddess through” several mythology 
ks and to make a report of these 

celestial doings in the class. 

Poetry Corner: Milton (P. 25) 

For History of Literature Classes 

Most students will not be likely to 
“take to” Milton naturally. They do 
not see him as a young man. For them 
he is always the blind old poet, saying 
difficult things in heavy words. To gain 
their interest at all, one must prove 
to them first that Milton was once 

oung. Read paragraph one, page 27, 
to the class fist. Then point al that 
this article aims to present to them 
only the young Milton—the good- 
lookin boy who went to school and 

mt his spare time wandering about 

e English countryside. 

Say that it. was fortunate for him 
that he saw so many rich and fine 
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images in his youth, since later he 
could see nothing except his memories. 
Then read the article aloud, stopping 
frequently for discussion and explana- 
tion. 

As an outside assignment, try the fol- 
lowing: Ask students to copy from 
Allegro and Il Pensercso the things 
which Milton saw and which he 
recorded so clearly that we ourselves 
can see them after the passage of so 
many years. Say that special credit will 
be given if the list is a two-fold list, 
including sounds as well as sights. 

Next day, have the longest lists read 
aloud in ne and ask the students to 
jot down any phrase that particularly 
strikes their fancy. Then launch a dis- 
cussion as to why these phrases are 
moving and beautiful. 


After Lewis Carroll, 
Prophet (P. 27) 


For Speech Classes 

This will be a stimulating piece to 
arrange for choral reading. Let one 
student take the part of a narrator, an- 
other the part of Mussolini, another the 
part of Hitler, and appoint the re- 
mainder of the class as a Chorus of 
Neutrals. The end-product will be the 
more effective if “Hitler” speaks with 
the Hitlerian fury, “Mussolini” with the 
characteristic bluster, the Narrator in a 
resigned and superior tone, and the 
Chorus of Neutrals in fast and shaken 
voices. 


Token of Freedom (P. 23) 


To Integrate English and the Social 

Studies 

Ask your librarian to clip from recent 
papers all: pictures and news items 
dealing with the refugee children who 
have been coming from England to 
America. Post pictures and news items 
on the bulletin board. One of your 
students will be glad to help you. 

Before class, encourage students to 
look at the pictures. If any of the news 
items rouse interest, promise to read 
them as soon as the bell rings. Begin 
class with the reading of the suggested 
items. Then ask the’ students to turn to 
Token of Freedom and read it —or 
ey the piece aloud to them, if you 
ike. 

A good lead to discussion is the fact 
that all the British children on the boat 
were able to recite the entire Gettys- 
burg Address. Ask how many students 
can recite it. Invite anybody who is 
sure of himself to try. Imply that, if 
the refugee children know it, surely we 
should know it, too. 

A good long-term project: To com- 
pile a Token of Freedom for today’s 
American young people — those sec- 
tions of our literature which will make 
us conscious of our heritage and inspire 
us to preserve it. This work may be 
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done best through committees, each 
committee responsible for a period of 
about ten years in the history of our 
literature. The end-product should be 
mimeographed or written, and 
given as a class gift to the school 
library. 

The Round Table (P. 26) 

For Creative Writing and Composition 

Classes 

This group of brief ms should be 
read sland in class — fist by ‘ood read- 
ers, then again, silently. Ask students 
to choose the poem each likes best. 
Then launch a discussion about the 
choices and the reasons that lie behind 
them. 

Miss Van de Water has commended 
the first two for rhythm; the next four 
for their original expression of old ob- 
servations; the sonnet for its perfection; 
and the poem Invitation for its fine 
metaphor. 

Explain to the class that a great 
poem often has all of these qualities; 
a good example for reading (dont 
it in full—only in part) is Shelley's 
Ode to the West Wind. Request that 
they try to acquire at least two of these 
qualities in their own poems. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The Big Event in most communities 
this week will be the election. Class 
discussion will be unquenchable on the 
candidates, the closing campaign, the 
polls, the votes in the states, and the 
explanations of why the election turned 
out as it did. It may be interesting in 
retrospect to look back at the recent 
March of Events pages to see if it is 
possible to put your finger on the time 
when the trend should have seemed 
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definite. What “straws in the wind” do 
we see through colored Class 
discussion should be directed to local 
and state elections as well as that for 
President. Po: 

The geography of new Axis 
moves <a furnish another “current 
events” center. Past issues have men- 
tioned most of the places now in the 
news of the Hitler-Laval-Mussolini- 
Franco-Stalin moves. Which maps will 
we have to watch more closely now? 


Using Library for 
National Defense 


All teachers should make extensive 
use of the school and the public library 
during the study suggested in this issue. 
Attention should be called to the 
libraries needs for students and adults. 
Reports reaching the Library Service 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education 
indicate that school and public libraries 
are rendering a valuable service to 
youth and adults at this time. 





National Youth Poll 


In the Oct. 21 issue of Scholastic we 
resented, as of the National 

Youth Poll conducted by the Civics Re- 
search Institute of Washington, D. C., 
a series of questions designed to meas- 
ure the extent to which youth believes 
in those things which distinguish our 
form of government from a totalitarian 
state. Results on these questions are 
now coming in from all parts of the 
country, and will be reported in an 
early issue of Scholastic. 

If you conducted the poll in your 
own class, you know what the attitudes 
of your students are. Perhaps a certain 
percentage of them revealed opinions 
that are in conflict with generally held 
concepts of representative government. 
In order to give these’ students a clearer 
understanding of the principles in- 
volved, it is suggested that you now 
follow up this poll with a class discus- 
sion of the results, and that you lead 
the discussion with such questions as 
the following: 

Would people in a totalitarian coun 
be permitted to raise and discuss m4 
questions as are raised in the National 
Youth Poll? 

Which of these questions involve a 
fundamental right guaranteed to us by our 
Bill of Rights? 

In what totalitarian states do the peo- 
ple have these rights that we have? 

> sags Peetcies whem oo is 
only one itical }. rty, the le have 
eebint a speech sent Can they criti- 
cize government policies and officials? 

Under what conditions may the police 
search private homes in the United States? 

What experiences had the early settlers 
in our country gone through which made 
them insist upon the Bill of Rights before 
the states would ratify the Constitution? 


Is the system of private 
mitted to exist in dictatorships 
want to substitute for our 
systems as exist in totalitarian countries? 
Many other similar questions will oc. 
cur to you and to different members 
of the class. The Civics Research In- 
stitute will gratefully receive any re- 
ports or comments on the discussions, 
Address your letter to 3506 Patterson 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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The Token of Freedom 
The Story of the Booklet Which Gives New Hope for an 
Old Ideal to British Refugee Children Coming to America 


By May Lamberton Becker 


A FEW Sunday. sighs sun Snes 
over the country heard Dorothy 
Thompson give a moving and beautiful 
review of the little booklet, The Token 
of Freedom, which is given the B 
refugee children as they start out f 
America. This was not the first 

of that little book, A month earlier 
Lamberton Becker, whose daugh 
Beatrice Warde, is responsible for 
whole idea, had written two articles 


about The Token of Freedom in her — 


“Reader’s Guide” im the New York 
Herald-Tribune Books. Thoss two 
articles aroused such a response (Mrs. 
Becker tells us that editions of both 
papers are nearly exhausted and that 
she’s about to have photostatie copies 
made to satisfy the demand) that we are 
reprinting the first of them here. We 
know you will be interested in the his- 
tory of the Token. We regret that we 
haven’t space’ for the second article in 
which Mrs. Becker quotes a letter from 
her daughter telling how the children 
who finally landed here on the Samaria 
set out from England — their Tokens in 
their hands, and courage in their hearts. 


lately it has been every day — 1] 
hear from my daughter, Beatrice 
Warde. For instance, on August 16, 
when there were headlines four inches 
high in the evening papers, came this 
cable: You'd never know there was a 
war on here in tranquil London. Next 
day came: Honestly they are not bat- 
ting an eyelash love. Meanwhile, by 
clipper-mail and cable night-letters, we 
have been keeping up the most thrilling 
correspondence in| which I was ever 
permitted to engage. 
Here is how it began, and what it 
came to. 
Early in the summer an anthology 
was published in England. The Pattern 


¥ LEAST three times a week - 


= of Freedom (Faber: seven-and-six). 


As soon as I read its review in The Ob- 
server I sent for a dozen copies: I knew 
it was the sort of book for which I 
would continue to have calls. It was a 
collection of brief, easily memorized 
selections in verse and prose, majestic 
and poignant expressions of the ideal 
of human freedom as it has been held 
by high hearts from the Age of Pericles 
to the present day. I found the Gettys- 
burg Address in it, and Whitman and 
Magna Charta and Chesterton and 
Bunyan and the ma 


gnificent passage 
from Milton’s “Areopagitica” that I 
copied into my sctias back when I was 
a girl at school. There on each page 


was the of the torch, passing 

from hand to hand along the centuries, 

across the seas: our torch. Men are 

gladly dying in England today that this 
may not die. 

Meanwhile my daughter in Eng- 
land has caught up the torch with a 
new purpose. One of the most tragic 
and glorious gestures in history — send- 
ing England’s children overseas — was 
about to be made. This American in 
England determined that these children 
should be given a tangible token that 
they were going, not to a land of exile, 


THIS TOKEN 
OF FREEDOM 


WAS GIVEN TO ME, 





WHEN 1 WAS... YEARS OLD 
BY SOMEONE WHO LOVED THESE WORDS 
AND KNEW WHAT THEY MEANT 
AND KNEW WHY I MUST CHERISH THEM 
AND HOLD THEM SACRED 
SO LONG AS I LIVE 


‘Nhe bookplate which each English child 
receives in his “Token of Freedom” as 
he embarks for the voyage to America. 


but to the country of the Gettysburg 
Address, a country dedicated to the 
ideal their fathers were fighting to pre- 
serve. Choosjng — with heartfelt co- 
operation of editor and publisher — 
from this anthology the forty selections 
whose words young children can most 
readily understand and memorize, she 
made from them a booklet called The 
Token of Freedom, not to be sold, but 
to be given, with’ an inscribed book- 
plate,*to each English child as he went 
up the gangplank on his way to Amer- 
ica. This child would be thus reminded 
that he was going as a custodian of 
in pri words to be cherished 

future need. For the 
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The plan was presented in a seven- 
minute speech to the first mass meeting 
of the Americans-in-Britain Outpost at 
Caxton Hall, London. The audience was 
told that any American who would like 
to know that he had enabled a British 
child to carry with him a visible token 
of that spirit of freedom for which the 
British people are so gladly risking their 
lives, and would like to feel that he was 
sending a message overseas in the 
words of Pericles, Lincoln, Milton, etc., 
could do so at a shilling a time. This 
was the first cost; since then, as no- 
body makes a penny profit, the cost 
has been brought down to four-pence 
apiece. The Americans-in-Britain Out- 

at once offic msored the 
Foken Pert cangrl s0e in Eng- 
land, and some in this country who 
were informed by cable, at once sub- 
scribed enough to print the first 
thousand copies. They were printed, . 
bound, and ready, believe it or not, 
within ten days from the first presenta- 
tion of the 0 Just as our headlines 
began to scream, the first copy of the 
Token of Freedom came to me throu 
the air. I read its foreword to the chil- 
dren: 

“When you see the Statue of Liberty 
m New York’s harbor, remember why 
she is holding up a light. It is what 
any brave mother would do, if her chil- 
dren were traveling a dangerous road 
in what Chaucer called ‘the dark dark- 
nesses’ of this world. The spirit of 
Freedom is so dear to the Free People 
that they made her image enormous, 
strong as bronze, beautiful as a proud 
young Mother. 

“Remember, too, why she is holding 
fast to written words in a book. Milton 
tells you why, on page 33. Tyrants hate 
the very words Liberty; Liberté, Free- 
dom, and try to destroy the very stones 
on which they find such words lovingly 
carved. 

“But your British tathers and mothers 
are saying No to that. They have said 
that das name and praise of Freedom 
shall not be torn down and mocked. 
They mean what they say. And you are 
their Messengers. 

“You are going, for a little while, to 
a country where every child learns by 
heart at least one of the things in this 
book: the words of Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg (page 19). They are grown-up 
words about a grown-up Idea. But they 
are a Token that wé Americans, like 
you, have been dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us: that we, too, 
say that the thing your fathers fought 
for shall not perish from the earth. 

B. L. W. 


An American in England 


In the same mail came a letter from 
my daughter, this American working in 
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England, who had kept me posted at 
pt stage of the pea , “so that if 
necessary,” as.she said, “I could die 
happy knowing you'd somehow get that 
book out and into the hands of the 
children. Well, it’s out now, and dog- 
gone if I’m not going round to Gros- 
venor House tomorrow with a quill 

and write in, on 140 bookplates, the 
first of the names which the American 
Evacuation Committee will have ready 
for me.” 

Then came cables: “They will read 
the Token aloud to the children on the 
ship.” “They will hold speaking con- 
tests on board with prizes for the best 
recitation of the Address.” Then, out of 
silence and suspense, the Samaria came 
to port. Down the gangplank came the 
chief Escort, Mrs. Evelyn Turner, livel 
and pretty and unruffled as if she hadn't 
a shipload of children on her mind. 
“Are there any Tokens on board?” said 
* I. A troop of English children swept by, 
each with a brown knapsack. “Look!” 
said she. “There’s a Token in every one 
of those knapsacks! They had elin#ina- 
tion contests all the way over in reciting 
the Gettysburg Address, and the prize 
was won by Tryphaena Alchin — make 
sure you have that right, won’t you? — 
and she’s just done it for the movies!” 

I have not shed a tear since I left 
Pimlico Wharf just a year ago, but I 
would have done so at that moment out 
of sheer bliss had it not been necessary 


to find a cableman on the pier. to let 


my daughter know that the first Tokens 
had crossed the ocean. 

The first 1,000 copies of the Token 
are printed and paid for, and an edition 
of 12,000 is on its way to press. If the 
correspondents of “The Readers’ Guide” 
would like the chance to “do some- 
thing” to take part in this undertaking, 
write to me and I will tell you how. I 
can assure you with all heart and 
from experience, that you will find 
“solid solace” in doing go. 

Note: They did write to me from all 
over the country and when I told them 
“one dollar equips 15 children with 
Tokens of Freedom—send me the 
money and I'll cable it over at my own 
expense” — the dollar bills and checks 
came tumbling in with the most beau- 
tiful letters. No one can buy The Token 
of Freedom; it is like a passport, good 
only for the British child who receives 
it on ernie | I am now sending 
copies to British children who came 
here before September 1 when the dis- 
tribution began. 

Here are’ some selections from the 
book: (We don’t need to print the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address ess because 
you all know it so well—or do you?): 

And some there be that have no 
memorial: who are perished as though 
they had never been .. . and their chil- 


Wwiue Word 


Marshall Field, of department store fame, and President of the United States Com- 
mittee for the Care of European Children, greeting English youngsters as they 
arrived in New York recently. They’re glad to be out of range of Nazi bombs. 


dren after them. But these were merci- 
ful men whose righteousness hath not 
been forgotten with their seed shall 
ccenlesiall remain a good inheritance, 
and their children are within the cov- 
enant. Their seed standeth fast and their 
children for their sakes. Their seed shall 
remain for ever and their glory shall 
not be blotted out. 
— Ecclesiasticus 

No free man shall be taken or im- 
prisoned or disseised, or outlawed, or 
exiled, or anyways destroyed: nor will 
we go upon him, nor will we send upon 
him, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or by the law of the land: To 
none will we ‘sell, to none will we deny 
or delay, right or justice. 

— Magna Carta 

I need not remind the House that we 
are come to a new era in the history of 
nations: that we are called to struggle 
for the destiny, not of this country 
alone, but of the civilized world. We 
must remember that it is not for our- 
selves alone that we submit to unex- 
ampled privations. We have for our- 
selves the great duty of self-preservation 
to perform: but the duty of the people 
of England now is of a nobler and 
higher order. We are in the first place 
to provide for our security against an 
enemy whose malignity to this country 
knows no bounds: but this is not to 
close the views or the efforts of our ex- 
ertion in so sacred a cause. Amid the 
wreck and the misery of nations, it is 
our just’ exultation that we have con- 
tinued superior to all that ambition or 
that despotism could effect: and our 
still higher exultation ought to be, that 


we provide not only for our own safety 
but hold out a prospect to nations now 
bending under ae iron yoke of tyranny 
of wh t the exertions of a free people 
can effect, and that, at least in thi 
corner of the world, the name of liberty 
is still reverenced, cherished and sancti- 
fied. — William Pitt: April, 1804 


Who knows not that there is a mutual 
bond of amity and brotherhood between 
man and man over all the world; 
neither is it the En sea that can 
sever us from that duty and relation. 

‘John Milton 


Keep heart, O Comrade: 
may be delayed 
By evil, but he suffers no defeat. 
God is not foiled; 
The drift of the world will 
Is stronger than all wrong. 
— Walt Whitman 


Reprinted from New York Herald- 
Tribune Books by permission from the 
author. 





BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Book-of-the-Month: November — For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, by Ernest 
Hemingway (Scribner); December — 
Embezzled Heaven, by Franz Werfel 
(Viking). 

Catholic Book Club: October — Queen 
Elizabeth, by Theodore Maynard 

(Bruce). 

Literary Guild: November — Born in 

Paradise, by Armine Von Tempski 

(Duell, Sloan); December — Fame Is 

the Spur by Howard Spring (Vik- 

ing). 
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“ENGLISH POETRY 





[POETRY 


CORNER | 


JOHN MILTON — 


T was the year 1630. Herrick was 
| vsting exquisite verses as ‘light 
ind untroubled as a butterfly. John 
ponne dominated a group of young 
intellectuals and experimenters. Ben 
Jonson, now grown old, expounded 


the theories of the Elizabethans to. 


young men who gathered around him 
in the tavern and were proud to call 
themselves “of-the tribe of Ben.” 
Almost untouched by conflicting 
theories about poetry, a youth of 
twenty in the pretty English village 
of Horton was writing a much great- 
er ode than anyone then realized 
and pondering over the problems of 
a student poet in the world of many 
political and social troubles. He was 
wondering whether he had a right 
to give all of his time to study and 
writing when England was involved 
in a turmoil of discontent. 
Fortunately for the world, John 
Milton studied and wrote for the 
next ten years, not joining in the 
quarrels between: King Charles and 
the Puritans until he was past thirty. 
He belonged to no school of writ- 
ing. He was simply a great poet. Like 
Shakespeare, he rose head and shoul- 
ders above the theories of his age, 
as great poets usually do, Nearly two 
centuries later Wordsworth was to 
write a sonnet about him which be- 


gan, 


“Thy soul was like a star and dwelt 
apart.” 


But Milton was not yet very much 
like a star. Just graduated from Cam- 
bridge, he wandered thoughtfully 
around this rural paradise. He saw 
the distant towers of Windsor Cas- 
tle “bosomed high in tufted trees,” 
and groups of ‘country people mak- 
ing merry “on a sunshine holiday.” 
He saw 


“. .. the wandering moon 

Riding near her highest noon, 

Like one that had been led astray 

Through the heavens’ wide, path- 
less way; 

And oft, as if her head she bowed, 

Stooping through*a fleecy cloud.” 


Sometimes in the early morning he 
hears 


“... the lark begin his flight 





And singing startle the dull 
ight 


night . .. 
eaten cock with lively din 
Seatters the rear of darkness. thin, 
And to the stack or the barn door 
Stoutly struts his dames before.” 


All of these observations found their 
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“And now the sun had stretched out 
all the hills 
And — was dropped into the western 
y: 


“Under the opening eye-lids of the 


mom 


We drove afield, and both together 
heard 


What time the gray-fly winds his sultry 
horn.” 


Contrast with these lines the harsh 
sounds which describe harsh music: 





Blind Milton Dictating to His Daughters, from the painting by Mihaly Munkacsy. 


place in “L’Allegro” and “Il Pense- 

roso,” two poems in which he con- 

trasts the lively pleasures of life with 

the calm and thoughtful ones. 

If you. are interested in the way 

a true poet blends sound and mean- 

ing in lines, you will study Milton. 

He is an artist in color as well as 

sound, one who can suggest more 

than he says and thus give us visions 

of our own — one of the tests of 

great poetry. Listen to the intertwin- 

ing of harmonious sounds in these 

lines from “Lycidas”: 

“Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once 
more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and 
crude, 

And with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the opening 
year.” 


Since I cannot quote all of this most 
exquisite of his , | am select- 
ing a few of the lines memorable for 
harmony of sound, picture, and 
meaning. 

“While the still morn went out with 
sandals gray.” : 


“And when they list, their lean and 
flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes ot wretch- 
ed straw.” 


Milton was a learned poet and we 
cannot read him with understanding 
unless we are willing to spend a lit- 
tle time looking at footnotes. No 
poet better repays us for the time 
thus spent. “Lycidas” is in form an 
elegy on the death of another young 
writer, but it should be read for what 
it really is, an expression of Milton’s 
own beliefs and problems. He and 
his friends are represented as shep- 
herds, and writing is “the homely, 
slighted, shepherds’ trade,” for which 
they have given up sporting 


“with Amaryllis in the s.. . :«, 
Or with the tangles of, Neaera’s hair.” 


Why have they made this sacrifice? 
He answers his own query: 


“Fame is the spur which the clear spirit 
doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble minds, 
Tg scorn delights and live laborious 
days.” 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE bars are usually up against 
contributions on pa which 
have been worn threadbare by 

frequent use. But here are a tew 


Sag which have broken down the 


ars. 
The rhythm of “Wet Woods” and 
“Gypsy” won them a place here. The 
sensitive feeling of the first and the 
interesting rhyme scheme of the 
second may have helped too. 


Wet Woods 


Tall lank trees, 

With dripping leathered leaves, 
Breathe not a word; 

Yet toneless words are heard. 


No birds fly; 

The wet woods scarcely sigh. 
What boding fate 

Do these chilled trees await? 


Two squirrels shatter 

The air with startling chatter. 

The trees grow taut — 

In vain the toneless words are sought. 
Nancy Clarke West, 18 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 
Miss Kate Linfield, Teacher 


Gypsy 
No flowers have I, 
No beds of roses gay, 
No pinks in prim array, 
Like yours. 
Mine are the wild Howers, 
The asters and the sage, 
And the flowers of the sky. 


No garden have I, 
No grassy flag-stone walks, 
In-hedged by whorled stalks, 
Like yours. 
Mine are the blue hills, 
The bottoms and the —. 
And the agen ys of the - 
Roseann M. 
Bradenton us tiigh School 
Miss Sarah H. Fleming, Teacher 


It is hard to resist a sonnet as per- 
fectly achieved as this one, or an 
poem by a thirteen-year-old whi 


shows as much care in writing as 


does “Winter.” 
Shadows 


Who best can trip and step on nimble 
feet 


Across a stage of star or candle-light? 
pee born of man can meet the 
at 

That salient Shadow’s ndaty sandals 
write. 

In wintertime he dance: or the snow, 

Retracing clear-cut lines of branches 
bar 


e; 
In summer's heat, he plays the placid 
foe 


Of sun, and ea his angry 
A playmate to the child throughout th the 
ay; 
A comrade to the lonely one at night 
Who walks the street beneath the lan- 
tern’s ray 
With shadows in his soul, and aspect 
white; 
But with the a>. triumphant shadows 
creep 
And soothe green, 
things to sleep. 
Margaret McClellan, 17 
Evanston (Ill.) Twp. High School 
Miss Mary L. Taft, Teacher 


tender growing 


Winter 


Laden sky, 
Heavy and gray, 
Whirling wind, 
Swift and gay, 
White house tops, 
Pl “gai and bright, 
snow birds, 
Black on white, 
Frozen streams, 
Still and dreary, 
Leafless trees, 
Bare and weary, 
Sparkling icicles, 
Long and many, 
Glittering snow, 
Soft and plenty. 
Lydia Denston, 13 
Pocomoke City (Md.) High School 
Miss Bernice E. Hall, Teacher 


Metaphorical expression gives or- 
iginality to this poem on another 


well-worn theme. 
Invitation 


I have seen him, 

And he is not terrible. 

Death is no monster, 

Cann ‘with icy claws at the warm 


And the palpitant throat. 


Death is an ordinary tellow, 
Commonplace in a gray overcoat, 


& 
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And I glimpse him as 1 lean over 


sooty sill 
Gazing down six storeys to the de- 
serted street. 
A wind howls along the pavements, 
And the gray vacancy of De bres 
Calls me 


Frances Pervier, 17 

Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Miss Geraldine Scholfield, Teacher 


The next three are origi 
in their expression of old observa- 
tions. 


Winter’s Night 


An owlish moon 

Solemnly 

Busily 

Has vice on a fold of snow 
The shadow pattern 

Of our apple tree. 

Jeanette H Krager, 17 
Cattaraugus (N. Y.) High School 
Miss Marian A. Clarke, Teacher 


Stein tn Alien 
papreec gat gece, tar as my eye can 


pao 

Clenca from ae 

Ricocheting into the gutter — 

Fiercely, madly free! 
Roy Miller, 16 
Cotter High School 
Winona, Minnesota 
Brother Linus, Teacher 


gro 

wn Oot ir song of Picholy 

pogy freeze to stone their fantasy of 
sound. 

Lucille Vatenti, 15 
James Madison H 
New Y 
Mr P. Rothman, Teacher 


School 
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What Would You Say? 


An Exercise in Practical English 
By Gretta Baker 


et a oe 
High School, ha is physio 
He thinks his teacher is unfair 
because she deducted five points for 
mistakes in grammar and spelling. Bill 
says English gone Ppp on a 
hysiology test. Mr. Bell, e principal ipal, 
— Os Bill’s teacher. He the 
ability to handle language is fundamen- 
tal to all subjects. Here is a copy of 
Bill's paper. Can ‘you find his mistakes 
in spelling and grammar? Key is on 

ge 28. 

]. The w of the trunk is 
called the ee the thorax is 
located the heart and lungs. 

2. The lungs contain many tiny air 
sacks. Their used to oxygen to 
the small blood vessels around the 
lungs. 

: There is two kinds of blood ves- 
sels, arteries and veins. 

4, The arteries and veins divide into 
smaller blood vessels called caterpil- 
laries. 

5. These kind of blood vessels are 
small enough to reach every cell in the 
body. 

6. Omitted. 

7. The windpipe is called the 
trachea. It’s use is to carry air down 
into the lungs. 

8. Omitted. 

9. The cerebellum lays at the base 
of the brain. It is not concerned: with 
conscious acts. 

10. The main part of the brain is 
called the cerebrum. The impulses 
which reaches the cerebrum are con- 
cemed with conscious behavior. 

11. The medulla oblongata is at the 
upper end of the spipal cord. 

12. Groups of nerve cells called 
ganglia are located in front of the 
inal cord. Into the ganglia comes 
fibers from the cord. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


A Vocabulary Builder 
Save your breath! Make one word do the 
work of several by matching up the fol- 
lowing list with the words in italics. Key 
ison page 28. 
. stultified h. alliances 


. ruse i. sagacity 


. babble j. antho 


a 

b 

° 

d. sinister 

: l. poignant 
g 





oracle 


. pestilential n. custodian 


_l. There is a treasure-house of wisdom 
mn this collection of choice poems. 
2. If you want me to believe your state- 


. forebodings aie 
m, tan 


a 
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After Lewis Carroll, Prophet 
A Parody on “The Walrus and the Carpenter” from 
Alice-in-W onderland 


By Alice T. Paine 
Reprinted from the New York Times Magazine by permission. 


Hitler and Mussolini 

Were walking hand in hand. 
wept like anything to see 

Such quantities of land. 

“If this were only ours,” said they, 

“It would, indeed, be grand.” 


“If a million planes with a billion bombs 
Blitzkrieg’d it half a year, 

Do you suppose,” Herr Hitler said, 
“Our title would be clear?” 

“I doubt it,” Mussolini said, 

And shed a wistful tear. 


“Oh, Neutrals, come and walk with us,” 
Herr Hitler did beseech, 

“A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk, 

In sight of Dover Beach. 

We lig to lend a helping hand 

To all within our reach.” 


The biggest Neutral looked at him 
And seemed to shake his head, 
Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave his neutral bed. 

In fact, he seemed to sulk a bit. 
His face was rather red. 


But all the little Neutrals ran 
To join the strolling pair. 
They swore that they were very sure 


These gentlemen were fair. 


And this was odd, because, you see 
No gentlemen were there. 


“The time has come,” 

Herr Hitler said, 

“To talk of many things, 

Of Lebensraum and Schrecklichkeit, 
Democracies and Kings. 

And why the sea is British sea 

And whether Bulls have wings.” 


“But wait a bit,” the Neutrals cried, 
“Before we have our talk, 

For all of us are nervous, 

And some of us might balk.” 

“My time is yours,” Herr Hitler said. 
( They turned as white as chalk.) 


“I weep for you,” Herr Hitler said, 
“I deeply sympathize.” 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size. 

Holding his propaganda leaves 
Before his scheming eyes. 


“Oh, Neutrals,” Mussolini said, 
“The walk has been quite fun! 
Shall we be settling down again?” 
But answer came there none. 

And this was scarcely odd because 
They'd swallowed every one. 





ment, give me some evidence that I can 


* eee. 


8. Research students are invited to con- 
fer with the person who has charge of 

4. In his recent speech Mayor Jones 
praised to the skies the principle a et 
individualism. 

5. The spy gained admission to the ar- 


*senal by a clever trick. 


6. To predict the course of world events 
during coming year would take the 
wisdom of a deity with the gift of pro- 


Pir Nothing has happened in spite of 
your feelings of impending evil. 

8. My uncle’s practical judgment in 
business affairs explains his success. 

9. Washington warned against the dan- 
ger of entangling unions with foreign 


powers. 

10. One of the dangers of war is disease 
that develops into an ic. 

ll. gat bi sag rendered 
peor ae Soca Ain dah tl 
erty and h ip. 

12. The visitor was greeted by a con- 

murmur of voices as he entered the 
auditorium. 

18. A laugh that betokens evil intro- 
duces the radio program called “The 
Shadow.” 

14. We cannot ignore the deep and 
piercing grief of our fellow men. 


Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 25) 
It is the young Milton of those idyllic 


years in Horton whom we remember 
most happily. There were two other 
Miltons as time went on, however. One 
of them felt that it was his duty as a 
Puritan to join the war between King 
Charles Parliament. He had earlier 
been a Puritan dedicated to poetry. 
Now he was a Puritan dedicated to the 
service of his country. He became 
Cromwell's Foreign Secretary and for 
twenty years wrote little besides politi- 
cal pamphlets, one of them, Areopagy- 
tica, an eloquent treatise on freedom 
of h. 

en, after the restoration of the 
kings, there was the blind Milton, living 
in obscurity and dictating to his 
daughters the epic ms, “Paradise 
Lost” and “Paradise Regained.” ‘These 
poems of religious exaltation and poeti- 


‘cal sublimity fell upon ears almost deaf 


to such music. Their greatness was not 
entirely realized until a later day, The 
glorious age of the Elizabethans had 
indeed vanished. Milton had become 
“a star and dwelt apart.” 
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The Secret Weapon 


(Concluded from page 20) 


To let the fluttering pages of ter- 
ror in. 

He turned the dial to catch the 
enemy's voice. 

He was the sore on the body of our 
courage. 


And upon the_roof beside his sentry 
post 
He had a signal box—a little light 


That flashes our weaknesses to our 
enemies. 

He was making ready to use the 
thing when I came. 

I held my gun in front of him just 
for a second 

And in that second, all the fear in 
the world— 

All the sick horror he had released 
on us 

Converged in ' im—he screamed, and 
he died afraid. 

Git: So it was he— 


Captain: Did you know aboutghim, 
child? 
Gir: I knew there was a Judas in this 
fortress — 
That’s all I knew — 
Op Woman: A Judas multiplied 
A hundred thousand times — as many 
times 
As he has countrymen — 
Gir: Back in the taverns behind the 
the enemy lines 
I’ve heard them mention such men — 
they talk of them often. 
They count their guns, they count 
their food supplies, 
They name the number of their 
~ Sting and then 
They smile and say, “We also have 
the traitors.” 
They have a strange and terrible 
name for traitors — 
Otp Woman: That's part of their lying 
way — the name is bigger — 
Always much bigger than the thing 
it names. 
Girt: Whenever they plant a Judas in 
our lines 
They say that they have used their 
secret weapon — 
2nd Soper: What's that? 
Git: That's what they say: their secret 
weapon. 
Captain: So that’s the way of it, then? 
2nd Sotprer: Was he the weapon? 
2nd Woman: He was the mystery de- 
scribed on the papers — 
83rd So.preR: It was he who could seal 
the mouth of the biggest cannon— 
8rd Woman: It was he who took the 
strong breath in our bodies 
And gave us instead-a shivering sigh 
of terror — 
4th So.prer: It was he who melted our 
hearts and scorched us with fear. 
Oxp Woman: I told you, lads. 


1st Soper: A big white kite of terror 
Made out of paper — 
2nd Soxprer: Whistle tied to its tail. 
Errect: Ser sound. Close. 
lst Woman: But listen — that scream- 
ing noise — 
Girt: Oh, that? That’s nothing— 
Errect: A faint knock at t 
Whimpering. Off mike. 
Op Woman: Somebody's crying out 
there—somebody’s knocking— 
Cup (Off mike): I'm lost—please open 
the door—please let me in— 
Oxtp Woman: Good God, it couldn't 
be— 
Moruer: Yes—it is! My child! 
Errect: Running. A door opéned. A 
glad shout. 
Mortuer: Yes, yes, the baby. Where 
have you been, my darling? 
Not hurt—not touched—quite whole? 
What have you got in your hand? 
Oxtp Woman: He’s wet with the morn- 
ing mist—he’s shivering— 
Here bring him over here to this 
patch of sun— 


door. 


Moruer: Open your hand, child—what 


have you got in vour hand? 

Cup: A whistle, mama — the loveliest 
silver whistle— 

Too big to blow—I tried, but I can’t 
blow it. All last night 

I slept in the bushes and watched 
the rockets—white 

And red and purple—millions of fire- 
works. 

And afterwards I went over and there 
were rockets— 

The burned out sticks of rockets in 
the dirt— 

Hundreds of sticks of rockets— 

Moruer: Oh, good God! 

Cuitp: And on the ends of the sticks 
of all those rockets 

Somebody’d tied these _ beautiful 
whistles.— 

Look, I have pockets and pockets of 
silver whistles — 

Captain: Will you come here and give 

a whistle to me? 

Cup: Oh, yes, because I have plenty— 

Captain: That's right — thank you. 

Errect: Screaming sound. At a dis- 

tance. 

Captain: (Shouting): He's right — 
that’s what is was—it was a 
whistle. 

Look—see what it was that kept us 
up all night— 

This is the thing we took for God 
knows what— 

A scream—a howl—the very voice of 
terror— 

lst So.prer: A pa 

tle tied to its tail. 

Errect: Laughter. 

Captain; You at the guns, come down 
and get your breakfast. 

Motlier, there’s still some milk and 
biscuits left. 


r kite with a whis- 


Take the, bést of-it<give it.ta 
ke the best Rage 6 | 


Wait—we've not really tried Head. 
quarters, have we, this mornj 
‘ ppppercen: 2°, Lieutenant, 
with the dial— 
LizuTENAnt: They’fe on the air. 
Errectr: Time signals. 
ANNOUNCER (Off mike): Headquart 
callin calling, 
H ers ‘ea 
Shall I try them again, Sir? Head. 
quarters calli Fort. 
Headquarters Fort Ultimate, 
Anyone standing by? 
Caprarn: This is Fort Ultimate speak- 


ing. 
Announcer: Good morning, Captain, 

We've tried to get through to you 
now for close to an hour. 

The next voice you hear will be 
the General's voice. 

GeneraL: Soldiers! The night has been 
good! The night has been valiant! 

Thanks to your courage, the last 
troop is up to the front. 

Thanks to your valor, the trenches 
are finished, and axes, - 

Shovels, and picks are replaced now 
with cannons and guns. 

Augie to cover your march are 
ly behind you. 

Nothing is left to be done now. Aban- 
don the fort. 

Leave in good courage: strong steel 
is behind-you and wings are above 
you. 

For the moment, good-bye. We will 

he of our gratitude later. 

and your bravery grant you sue- 


cessful retreat. 


. Errect: Cheers. 


CapTain: Attention! 
Errect: Second of silence. 
Captain: Present Arms! 
Errect: Second of silence. 
Captain: Close ranks! Refugees march 
with us. : 
And let’s have music. Music! For- 
ward march! 
Errecr: Sound of marching feet. A fie 
Voices raised loudly in Ss 
fadeout. = 





Key to “What Would You Say” 
1 is located________should be are located 


; peepn 








Key to “Words to the Wise” 
1-j 6-f ll-a 
2—m T-e 
3—n e-i 
4k 9-h 
5—b 10-g 
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FTER the fall of Norway and his 
A native Holland, Hendrik Willem 


Yan Loon began getting letters from 
friends there who had witnessed the 


invasions of those countries. Last sum- - 


mer he wrote a book out of those events 
and those letters—a book called In- 
rasion, picturing (in the past tense) 
what might happen here one hot sum- 
mer day in the future, As he points out 
in his “Postscript to My . 
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- INVASION 


An Excerpt from an “Eyewitness Account” of 
A Possible Future Nazi Invasion of America 


By Hendrik Willem Van Loon 





Countrymen” in the 

of the book, the facts of 
course are fictitious “in the 
sense that nothing record- 
ed here actually happened 
in any of the places men- 
tioned. But in a much 
more vital sense, the facts 
are not fictitious. . . . Sub- 
stitute the names of my 
Norwegian and Dutch 
friends. for those found 
here, and you have the 
story of those unfortunate 
lands during the days of 
their own invasion. ... I 
have the exact counterpart 
for every event described 
in this book.” 

That night, according 
to Mr. Van Loon’s “eye- 
witness account,” he was 
sitting on his poreh in 
Connecticut after dinner 
when he saw a strange red 
glow over New York. He 
tried to switch on the radio 
and found it dead. Then 
things began to happen 
fast. He learned that the 
country-wide _ blitzkrieg 
was on, that New York 
was being attacked. A sin- 
ister phone call warned 
him just in time that Nazi 
agents were on their way 
to liquidate the anti-Nazi 
Van Loon family. After a 
nip-and-tuck race through 
New England, full of ter- 
rible incidents, they es- 
caped to Dorset, Vermont, 
to what they thought was 
safety. We take up the 
story just after they ar- 
rived. 





said Jimmy, happy as a 
clam at low tide over the 
fact that she was getting 
her share of a little ex- 
citement. And just then 
the plane shot back up 
into the air. And while 
it mounted rapidly to- 
wards the sky, a dozen 
small packages seemed 
to have been thrown 
overboard. At almost ex- 
actly the same moment, 
these packages opened 
up and we knew that we 
were watching our first 
parachute attack. 

And then Hansel, who 
from his mother’s an- 
cestors may very well 
have inherited a little of 
the blood of Ethan Al- 
len, and who now on his 
own soil had become an 
integral part of the hard 
practicality of Vermont, 
rushed across the street 
to the fire department 
and a few minutes later, 
the hideous screeching 
of the fire siren told the 
bewildered people of 
Dorset that they. had 
better leave their com- 
fortable beds and find 
out what they were in 
for. They naturally 











E carried the children up- 
stairs and I sat down with 
Jimmie and Walter and Wil- 
lem to tell them of what had hap- 
pened to us. Before I got very far, 
Hansel, who had gone to put the car 
to bed, came back and said, “You 
had better come out a moment. 
There is a plane flying over the val- 
ley. It was somewhere near Pawlet 
when I saw it last but it was circling 
around as if it were trying to finda 
place to land.” 
We followed him to the garden be- 
hind the Inn where we could look 


From Invasion by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, copyright, 1940, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. 


way down into the valley and we 
saw the plane —a tiny dark speck 
against the blue sky. It was describ- 
ing a wide circle, first hiding itself 
from our view behind the Taconic 
range on the left and next behind 
the Green Mountains on the right. 
When it came back to the center of 
the valley, it was flying much lower 
than before. 


“I wonder where it will try to land,” 


thought that somebody's 
barn was on fire; it was by no means 
easy to explain that the war had 
come to their peaceful village. Once 
they understood, they indulged in 
some rich and noble profanity. 
Thereupon they went into their 
houses to get their shot guns and be- 
gan to climb into their cars. bs 
were beaten by the fire-truck, whic 
was one of the first things on wheels 
to get rolling. 

“You had better not come,” I 
shouted to Jimmie, who was makin 
ready to jump on the running board. 

“And stay here and miss all the 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17 to 28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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tun?” she called back. 
next minute we were 
rushing down the road th 
valley. 

Willem was still in his pajamas 
was wearing a pair of old 
Janet was wearing Jimmie’s ald polo 
coat. “Hooray!” . & said. “This will 
mean a little fun. It was getting awfull 
dull here after a whole summer wi 
nothing but the kids and apples.” 

“Fun!” shouted Hansel, who was 
keeping Janet from being pitched off 
the violently swaying firetruck. “Look 
at the house! They're already at itl” 
And right before us, some two miles 
distant, we noticed a thin red tongue 
of flame rising rapidly up towards the 
sky. 

As we came nearer, the glow in- 
creased in size and just after we had 
bumped across the new bridge that 
had been built after the last flood, we 
saw that two near-by farmhouses and 
barns were burning with a fierce vio- 
lence which showed that the men re- 
sponsible for this outrage were thor- 
oughly familia with this sort of 
business. 

With a loud grinding of the brakes, 
our truck came to standstill. Even so, 
it almost crashed into a car that had 
been left standing ‘in the middle of the 
road. The car itself was empty, but 
from behind the stone wall on the right 
came a voice: 

“Is that you, Hank?” it asked. “Tell 
your people to be careful and to go 
down on their knees. The Heinies are 
in that house on the right. As soon as 
they saw us, they let go. Wait! They 
are beginning again!” 

A ie aa staccato of short ping-ping- 
pings showed that we were in the dan- 
ger zone. 

However, as all of us had gone in- 
stinctively down on our bellies the mo- 
ment we had heard that first ping, no 
harm was done. 

A few seconds later we were lying 
in the grass on the safe side of the stone 
wall. We realized that we might have 
to stay there quite a while. _ 

The parachutists must have brought 
a machine-gun with them during their 
descent from Heaven, for the stone wall 
was most liberally sprayed with lead. 
A couple of skunks, who seemed to 
have n living among the stones, 
made a hasty exist but they were much 
too frightened to bethink themselves 
of their usual means of defense. “If 
those fellows had got busy,” said one 
of the men who were already there, 
“they would have been worse than a 
million Germans.” 

“Yes,” Willem whispered into my ear, 
“but in America: ove 4-“soaahy’ ia 
fight for Hitler.” 

By this time it had become quite 
clear that we could not stay there for- 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon, interna- 
tionally known author, historian, for- 
eign correspondent, lecturer, and illus- 
trator of his own books, left his native 
city: of Rotterdam, Holland, when. he 
was twenty-one and came to this coun- 
try. At the outbreak of the World War 
in 1914 he was sent by the Associated 
Press to Belgium, later continued ‘his 
activities as correspondent in England, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway. (He speaks and writes in ten 
languages and their dialects.) After the 
war he returned to America and began 
writing the many books which have 
made him famous. Among the best- 
known of these are the Story of Man- 
kind (which won him the Newberry 
medal in 1922), The Story of The 
Bible, America, Our Battle, The Arts, 
The Story of the Pacific. His last, in- 
vasion, has just come off the press. 





' 
ever. Hansel was the first to do some- 
thing about it. “One of us had better 
go back and warn the others,” he sug- 
gested. “They will soon be here.” 

“O.K.,” Willem answered him. ry will 
o. | am at wriggling,” an - 
ai ~ of bs a eat Bb 
began to creep backwards, sticking very 
close to the protecting rows of stones. 
The next - aaheary was about as un- 
leasant as anything I had ever exper- 
ie We too, of adem. could have 
moved backward, but we were too 
tascinated by the sight right there be- 
tore our eyes to think of leaving. The 
two barns and farmhouses on our right 
were burning more fiercely than ever 
and a continuous firing from the house 
on the left of them showed us that the 
Nazis were well aware of our presence. 
At last we were joined by a few men 
who had arrived from the village. I had 
always accepted the average Vermont 
farmer as a somewhat slow-moving and 
slow-thinking creature, but now I saw 
him as the English must have known 
him in the days of Ethan Allen. Without 
anyone telling them, they not 


pede fi Mrs A 


o 


for they became much less liber a 
their machine-gun and in the 
end, these almost entirely prob- 
ably through a lack of ammunition. 

* We were all of us so excited that we 
had completely lost all sense of time, 
but when I looked at my watch I found 
that we had been there for almost two 
hours. A few minutes later there was 


“Cripes!” said one of the younger 
farmers, who was lying by Jimmies st 
and mine, “those must be those old 
Civil-War guns from Rutland. I wonder 
if they will still shoot. I hope they don't 
ee or kill us.” — 

ell, the fellows who were handling 
those cannon were not exactly master- 
ers. But after a few minutes, they 
apparently found their range and 
ing much better than in the 


d 
were 
beginning. Their shells no longer fell 
quite so near us, but were beginning to 
land very close to the farmhouse. Fi- 

, one of them must have hit one 
of the walls, for the old building (it was 
a Revoluti homestead) col- 


lapsed with a loud throwing up a 
dense cloud of pater Fo dust. Two 
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YOU AN D YOUR LI FE Salt Mensecoant 
PREPARING FOR A JOB 


Our Vocational Editor Is Interviewed By 
Two Students From Everytown High School 


Trev: Good morning, Dr. Mathewson! 

Eprror: Why, good morning, Ted! 
Hello, Helen! Looks like you're for 
that interview we promised Scholastic. 

Tep: You bet! We've got a lot of 
questions to ask you from members of 
our class. A good many of us thought 
right now was a good time to start find- 
ing out about e s. 

Eprror: Well, one way to start is to 
discover what jobs are open to young 
people in Everytown: Why not ask 
those who got through school last year 
and the year before last what they are 
doing and how they are making out? 

HELEN: That certainly ought to be 
possible! We can get Mr. Jenks, the 
Principal, to help us 2 down the 
questions we want to ask. 

Tep: I don’t think grads'll object it 
there aren’t too many questions to an- 
swer. We could get returns by mail on 
some and maybe visit others. Perhaps 
some teachers would help. What ques- 
tions would you suggest, Dr. a a 
son? 

Epiror: You'd want to get a pret 
good description, though brief, of eac 
» the person had, how he got it, when 
e got it, and “how long he had it. 
Other questions might be: course taken 
in school, number of years. in school 
and studies or training followed since 
leaving school. Some of these you can 
get from the school records. 





Trp: What are some jobs which high 
school boys and girls are likely to get, 
anyway? ; 

Eprror: In Everytown I should guess 
there might be a variety of jobs open 
to youngsters including: merchandising 
jebs in stores; service station and deliv- 
ery jobs; jobs in manufacturing estab- 
lishments; apprenticeships in building 
and other trades; clerical, housekeep- 
ing, food trades and personal service 
jobs. Also some farming. 

HELEN: What's the best way to land 
a job? 

ll Go out for one and keep at 
it! Some boys and girls start when the 
are in the last year or two of hig 
school. By working part-time they get 
experience and a head start. 

Tep: I know a fellow who had a 
paper route, then a magazine route, 
and finally got a news business of his 
own with candy, chewing gum and 
soda on the side! He even started a 
small neighberhood newspaper. 

Eprror: Yes, but the newsboy more 
often gravitates into something else. 
Another way to get started is through 
a friend or relative who knows where 
there is an opening. Want ads are good 
things to fallow also. Naturally, you 
should register with the nearest local 
office of the United States Employment 
Service. 

HELEN: Suppose somebody isn’t sat- 


Acme 


These young men are taking advantage of the government’s emergency defense 


training program. They are registering for courses in the use of tools and machines. 





Training for Young 
People 


Congress has appropriated 
funds for workshops for un- 
employed youth under the aus- 
pices of the National Youth 
Administration. They will re- 
ceive young men on somewhat 
the same basis as the C. C. C., 
but will be essentially “produc- 
tion shops” in which usable ar- 
ticles may be produced, with 
training supervised by educa- 
tional officials. Several will be 
set up in each state, some in 
cities, and some in rural dis- 
tricts. High school graduates 
may spend from three to six 
months in these centers before 
entering private employment. 
In them they will learn good 
work habits and familiarity 
with tools and machines, as a 
preliminary to work in defense 
industries. 











isfied with the kinds of jobs there are 
around town? For instance, I shouldn’t 
like to go into one of those factories. 

Tep: Why not? George Davis says 
his sister got a job in the mill down at 
Dexter and is making more money than 
she would have in a store or even in 
some office Says the plant is clean and 
nice to work in, too. 

HELEN: Well, how would you like to 
work in the shop? 

‘Tep: Might, if I liked inside work. 
But I'd rather get a job outside if I can. 
I'm aiming to get in with one of the 
pee gon or maybe driving a truck. 
I think I'd like that. 

Epiror: Perhaps there are other 
05 you could do, Ted, if you don’t 
land one of those jobs. Have you talked 
things over with your spon aed 

TED: Not yet. Do you think it would 
be a good idea? 

Eprtor: Yes, by all means. But be- 
fore you see him, make a list of two 
or three jobs you think you would like 
and study their features. such as duties, 
abilities required, moins needed, firms 
amperes workers at these jobs, and 
possible by of landing a job. Then 
you will be better prepared for your in- 
terview with the Principal. 

Heten: Why couldn't everyone in 
our club do that? We can go out and 
get information from employers, write 
it up and come back and talk it over. 

Eprror: Not a bad idea, Helen. 
Check with Mr. Jenks and consult “An- 
alyzing Your Vocational Problem” in 
(Concluded on page 39) 
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TURNABOUT 


The Pioneer, weekly news sheet for 
Austin High School, E] Paso, Texas, re- 
ported that there was an uproarious 
time in the vocational department last 
month when the faculty decided to 
take the engineers into the cooking de- 
partment and to teach the girls a bit 
about fixing wires. ; 

Miss Dorothy Dickinson, home eco- 
nomics teacher, traded students with 
L. P. Wimberly, general electrical in- 
structor. According to The Pioneer, “the 
girls went peacefully about their task 
of learning safety in the home and re- 
pairing extension cords.” But affairs 
didn’t go so smoothly in the home eco- 
nomics department. 

Miss Dickinson stated that electri- 
cians may know their electrons, but that 
they are a total loss in the kitchen. After 
hey had mastered the difficult art of 
wr Alon tea and coffee, the boys were 
promoted to hamburgers. The hamburg- 
ers looked good enough, but nobody 
managed to eat his entire sandwich. 

Nevertheless, the boys want to try 
again. The teachers believe the classes 
were beneficial to everybody, and say 


See above: The Montgom- 
ery Blair High School 
Bank is open for deposits. 
Pupils manage the busi- 
ness, take care of funds. 


Left: These former cooks, 
Betty Jo Hardy, Gwendo- 
lyn Scoggins, Harriet Aus- 
tin, and Mary Wardy, 
peacefully learned about 
wires. But the electricians 
—Taylor, McCormack, 
Ross, and Goodell, who 
switched classes with the 
girls, won no laurels in 


home economics class. 


there may. be more exchange periods 
soon. 


THEY HANDLE SCHOOL FINANCES 


Students at Montgomery Blair High 
School, Silver Springs, Maryland, 
to the bank regularly—and merely 
walk a flight of steps to get there. The 
commercial department runs a bank 
within the school—no little project deal- 
ing in dimes—but a solid, four-year-old 
bank with yearly turnover of $15,000. 

The personnel consists of the head 
cashier, assistant head cashier, head 


auditor, tellers, and clerks. Miss Hazel. ~ 


E. Collins, head of the commercial de- 

artment, sponsors and directs the 
beak: Staff members are twelfth year 
book- g majors. 

The high school bank has the respect 
of the entire community. Each year, one 
of the main banks in the vicinity invites 
Montgomery Blair student bankers to 
i its organization. 

The student bank is at specified 
hours, and pupil on are heavy. 
Most accounts are accumulated slowly, 
to defray graduation expenses. 

All school finances—clubs, depart- 


mental expense funds, 
funds and hg Hens custodian’s payroll ~ 
are handled through the~ bank. 


MATCH THIS 


Sixteen-year-old Bernard Kirshbaum, 
student at Overbrook High, Philadd. 
hia, Pa., earned extra credit with a 
tch of kitchen matches. His history 
class had been discussing pioneer life, 
and Bernard decided to build an exact 
replica of an old frontier cabin. 
Bernard furnished his own material- 
8,000 kitchen matches and some 
straight pins—and finished his master- 
piece in the amazingly short time of 
two weeks. The roof and the chimney 
are made from something Bernard 
found later—the lid of a matchbox. 


Below: Bernard Kirshbaum puts the fin- 
ishing touches on his replica of 1 
pioneer’s cabin, built with three thou 
sand matches. 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade Editor, 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York City. 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








OUT OF THE SITTING 
ROOM INTO THE AIR 

Ralph Edwards, radio announcer, 
can't keep his mind off his business even 
at a party. One evening when he was 
resting at a friend's house after a big 
day, his host suggested that Ralph — 
and the other guests — play the guessing 
game called “Truth or Consequences.” 
While the game was being oe 
Ralph Edwards saw that it would a 
first-class turn on a radio program. 

Next time he had a crowd of people 
at his house, he hid a recording ma- 
chine in the living room and started 
“Truth or Consequences.” The record 
sounded as interesting and exciting as 
he had hoped. 

Mr. Edwards took the record of his 
game and visited advertising agencies 
and radio stations until ‘somebody saw 
the point and bought the program. Now 
you can hear him quizzing and con- 
sequencing every Saturday night at 
8:30 over the NBC Network. Thanks to 
Ivory Soap, it’s a 99.44% good-entertain- 
ment investment. 


WELL, BACK WHERE 
I COME FROM... . 


“Back where I come from they al- 
ways say a houn’ dog runs fastest when 
the moon is full.” 

The folk songs and the talltales and 
the old saws are being aired every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday at 10:30 
over the Columbia Network. 

Whose idea is it? 

One day a CBS producer named 
Davidson Taylor visited the Archives 
of American Folk Music at the Libr: 
of Congress, where he met the h we 
Alan Lomax. Folk music interested both 
men. Later Lomax was made director of 
the folk musig series of the American 
School of the Air. The first experi- 
mental broadcast was put on by Co- 
lumbia this summer as part of the Fore- 
cast series. Nicholas Ray and Alan 
Lomax with the help of Davidson Tay- 
lor, Clifton Fadiman and John Ham- 
mond, the. swing expert, put on this 
program. 

If you listen, you'll hear Woodie 
Guthrie, a refugee from the dust bowl 
with the longing for dustless days still 
in his voice; or Burl Ives, former song 
leader from the International House re- 
membering the woes of the homeless; 
or Lead Belly, killer-diller, whose plead- 
Ing songs got him out of several prisons; 
or the Golden Gate Quartet, a bunch of 
‘bump singers” from Cafe Society, New 
York night spot. 

All times listed are Eastern Standard. 





Liberal 


IMAGINE an Underwood Universal 

Portable with its own Built-in Typing 
Stand folded right into the carrying case. 
No need for makeshifts such as a card 
table now. You can set up your Underwood 
anywhere indoors or out and with three 
adjustments for height you can always type 
in comfort. The Built-in Typing Stand 
absorbs vibration too . . . provides even 
quieter operation. 

No typewriter but the Underwood offers 
this complete typing unit. You not only 
get the exclusive Underwood Built-in Typ- 
ing Stand . . . you get the famous Cham- 
pion Keyboard plus Touch Tuning plus 








The only 
Portable 
with a 
Built-in 
Typing 
Stand 











the Sealed Action Frame and many other 
time-tried Underwood features. 


See the Underwood Universal Portable 

with Built-in Typing Stand at our Dealer’s 

. or mail the coupon for a free trial 

of the complete unit in your own home 
or office. 

Portable T; riter Division 
py oy gy nor 
Carbon Paper. . Ribbons and other Sup fies «© One Park 


Avenue, New York . . Sales and Svice Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 


Portable Typewriter Division 


FREE TRIAL UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Built. 
about Liberal Terms. 


ilt-in Typing Stand fo 


One Park Avenue, N. Y. 


Please let me know bow I can get—an Underwood Universal Portable with 
free trial and without obligation to buy. Also tell me 








$-11-4-40 
State. 








1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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BOY dates GIRL 


8. To Pete - - - Personal 


‘WF IT hadn’t been for Central's re- 
| cent clean-up campaign, Marge 

might not have bothered about 
such a thing as a piece of paper on 
the floor. pte late to a meeting 
of the assembly committee, she was 
scooting upstairs when she saw it. 
“These people!” she complained as 
she stopped to pick up what she 
thought was trash. 

But it was a note, half unfolded, 
and Marge couldn't help — the 
tag end of one line, “. . . ump 
like Central!” That was enough. She 
unfolded the note. 

Even as she~did, Marge felt a 
nudge of conscience (that very 
morning she'd delivered a lengthy 
lecture to Junior Merritt on the sub- 
ject of “O.P.B. — Other People’s 
Business,” when she'd caught him 
at the mailbox holding one of her 
letters up to the light and trying to 
read it through the envelope) but 
her loyalty to Central, as well as 
her curiosity, was aroused. 

“Hi, Handsome,” she read in a 
clear, but distinctly feminine hand- 
writing, “howsabout skipping sev- 
enth period and doing-the town? It's 
a cinch to get out with all this Sen-_ 
ior picture-taking and the many thr- 
r-illing student activities going on 
in . . . a dump like Central! I've 
skipped every day this week and 
haven't been caught yet — heh-heh. 
Meet me at the WeSt door — with- 
out fail. (Signed) Jinks.” 

Marge stared at the name a mo- 
ment and then turned the note over. 
On the back of it was written “To 
Pete — Personal.” Pete . . . Pete who? 
Marge was sure she didn’t know any- 
body named Jinks, but she knew 
several Petes. Of course, it was none 
of her business — or was it? A girl 





Today’s Specials 


A loud knock in the school engine 
and how to go about fixing it. 


What a few loose bolts in the “as- 
sembly line” can do to a “stu- 
dent body’s” reputation and 
how to tighten them up. 











By Gay Head 
like this Jinks person would prob- 


ably be caught sooner or later; might. 


even be suspended. But, if some- 
thing could be done — now! 

By this time Marge was at the 
doer to the we ub room. She 
hurriedly the note into her 
pocket and opened the door quietly. 
The committee was assembled 
around the big conference table. All 


the chairs were filled, but Mac 
Worth rose quickly and offered 
Marge his chair. Marge smiled her 
thanks and sat down. Stan Wright 
was speaking: “. . . but it isn't a 
question of monitors — or guards. 
This isn’t a concentration camp! 
Every Central student should feel 
an individual responsibility for what 
goes on in Assembly. All that pop- 
clapping, stomping and Te 
just gives Central a black eye wi 

the ple who are our invited 
guests. The outside speakers who 


\ come here aren't trying to win our 


votes or sell. us anything; they're 
community leaders on. whom we 


should be 

sion. Take Mr. 

Star editor, who was here last 
Someday some of us may be aski 
him for a job. I don’t think I'd be 
very proud to walk up and tell him 
I was from Central — not after that 
assembly. For all he'd know, I might 
be one of those who ractically 
ruined his speech by shuflling their 
feet, jangling keys, and rattling 
papers. Or take that exchange pro. 
gram when the Southside dramatic 
club put on their play and those 
rowdies whistled sail whoo-whoved 
that one girl every time she came 
on the stage. Do you think Central 


‘ot any publicity out of that 
kid —— 


“And the boys aren't the only 
ones,” Betty Gilpin spoke up. “I saw 
one of those 440-yard dasher girls 
yank three other girls up out of tei 
seats and tell them those seats were 
saved. Then when Miss 440 got all 
of her around her, they did 
nothing but gab. You probably heard 


one them. blare out when the. 


music stopped suddenly. It cured 
her, though, because she was so em- 
barrassed. What she blared out was 
. .. good for blackheads and clogged 
res! And was her face red?” 
“Well, there are lot of ways of 


“Maybe you’re one of the 
Glad Girls, too — the kind 
who just adore school!” 


tackling this thing,” Stan went on, 
“but I still say it's better not to be 
acing about it. If anybody cracks 

wn on these rowdies, they get a 
mistaken idea of their importance. 
We'd better jump right in now and 


plan some g snappy programs 
that they'll want to listen to.” 

“Let's see, we've had a couple of 
Kay Kyser ‘Klass of Musical Know- 
edge’ programs, and an “Information, 
Please’,” Betty mused. “Gosh, quizzes 
are swell but I wish we could find 
one with a new twist!” 

“You know, there might be — 
thing in trying to ese — 
“Wrong Way (pate act to take an 
active part in assembly programs, 
Mac suggested. “There’s one thing 





skates 
over | 


\quiz | 










+ ii ney 


then. The program discussion was more 





im _nortant at the moment. | 
Seng w hher the moat broke up, Marge 
it week, went to the girls’ locker room. Some 
askin of the basketball team girls were just 
7, g ing and there was much chatter. 
eas sia follow them, she 
ell him As Marge started to follow s 
heard a locker door on the other aisle 
ter that HMI iting banged back and forth and a 
: migh t very exasperated, “Aw, nuts!” 
ctically “Hello,” Marge spoke to the girl. 
ig their “Need any help? Sometimes these doors 
rattling get — ” 
ge pro- “Oh, I said it to them = the mag- 
ramatic pies.” The Girl replied. Or maybe 
1 those youre one of the Glad Girls, too — the 
whooed kind who just adore school! 
© came “Well, it has its points,” Marge said 
tiously. 
Contra wcHub, you can have my share,’ The 
of that Girl sneered. “I’ve just spent a pleasant 
afternoon in the principal’s office — for 
€ only reading a book in assembly. . . . And 
“T saw the book wasn’t even any good, imagine 
eT girls that! Still, it was better than those 
of their MH dumb assembly programs.” 
ts were “Well, we were just — ” Marge be- 
got all gan and then decided to try another 
ey did mr method of approach. “I mean, what 
4 d would you think was a good assembly 
fea program — with plenty of zing?” 
en. the “Huh! Who wants my opinion, even 
cured HJ if] had one?” The Girl shrugged. 
sO €m- “Well, the air’s free and good ideas 
jut was HH usually find a landing spot,” Marge said 
logged casually, picking up her skates. 
“Oh, say, seeing those skates reminds 
ays of f™ me,” The Girl suddenly opened up. 
“Have you ever tried to tap dance on 
skates? I hadn’t until I heard a guy 
over the radio . . . he was on some 
\quiz program +. 03% what was the hame 
of it...” 
“Come on and tell me about it on 
the way out,” Marge suggested. “By 
nt on, the way, I’m Marge Merritt.” 
t to be “Yeah, I know,” The Girl said hur- 
cracks # riedly, anxious to get on with her story. 
get a ‘Tm Jinks Ferris . . . ” 
rtance. “Yeah, I know,” Marge said under 
dim her breath, but Jinks didn’t hear. She 
Fens Wes busy telling about th h 
>grams usy telling about the man who 


could tap-dance on roller-skates. 
Nov. 11: TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES 
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AT is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 
Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 


to nationally known public accountants, who 


tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 


number of colds developed; and a reduction 


“of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 
Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 



















































Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom mariual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions,for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students afd their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 








Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1811 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 








Bongstedt in Coll 









Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 
operation of mothers of my group. 


Name. 
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Tall Tales from the Gridiron 


Football Fables That Make the Rounds of Coaches’ 
Banquets, Locker Rooms, and Alumni Gatherings 


HEN Boston College went to 

play Tulane University in the 
season’s opener, the boys wanted 

to play football. had no wish to 
refight the Civil War as Northern teams 
frequently have had to do in the past. 
The Beantowners have no captain. 
Coach Frank Leahy appoints some one 
for each game. Chester Gladchuk, the 
center, was one of two co-captains 
Leahy appointed for the Tulane game. 
Gladchuk went out on the field to meet 
Captain O’Boyle of Tulane, and made 
a speech in behalf of Boston College. 
“Mr. O’Boyle,” he said, “before we 
toss the coin and begin this: game I 
would like to tell you our line-up. I 
play center. I am of Lithuanian extrac- 


tion. At one guard we have Zibilsky, 


who traces his ancestry to Poland. At 
the other guard we have Kerr, an Irish- 
man, Manzo, Italian, plays one tackle, 
and Yaukoes, a racial fellow of my 
own, plays the other. Goodreault, a 
Frenchman, plays one end and in the 
backfield we have among others, 
Toczylowski, Polish, and O'Rourke, who 
was born ir Ireland. 


Don’t Blame Us 


“Now, what I’m trying to drive home, 
Mr. O’Boyle, is this: While we all have 
the interests of this country at heart and 
shall admit to a little pardonable sec- 
tional pride, our grandpappies weren't 
here whea the late regrettable war be- 
tween the states was fought. Therefore, 
we request that you and your team- 
mates will not hold us responsible.” 


“Okay, buddy, let’s play ball,” re- 


joined O’Boyle, a resident of the South 
Side of Gary, Indiana. No unpleasant 
incidents marred the game. 

That, so far as I know, is the first of 
the 1940 crop of football yarns. Before 
the swallows go back to Capistrano, it 
will be told with a h and one 
variations at coaches’ meetings, pep ral- 
lies, ice cream parlor bull sessions, and 
alumni assemblies. 

Who starts tt a anecdotes of the 
gridiron and 0 make the 
rounds? It’s difficult to — Sometimes 
they spring from the mind of some well- 
known coach pr some anonymous wag. 

A lot of them get nation-wide circula- 
tion in the old summertime, when 
coaches in the various coaching 
schools ghout the country. Here 
they meet fellow college and high 
school coaches, and the coach doesn’t 
live who can hear a good story and not 
repeat it—provided he can remember it. 


Raconteur Rockne 


The greatest story teller ever con- 
nected with the game was Knute 
Rockne, of Notre Dame. So famous did 
he become as a speaker before his tragic 
death that almost every good yarn still 
making the rounds can be traced back 
to him. He probably did not make up 
a tenth of stories credited to him, 
but his flow of funny tales was almost 
inexhaustible. 

One of the most famous of the 
Rockne stories is the one about the time 
he tried to introduce soccer to his squad 

for conditioning purposes. 

















The game was rather new 
to the boys and so he ex- 
lained it as best he could. 
inally he wound up with 
this brief summary: 

“The idea of game 
is to kick the ball or kick 
the other fellow’s shins.” 

Then it was discovered 
that no ball had been pro- 
mg Beir ee was a brief 

ay finally one of 
his two-ton linemen ex- 
claimed: 

. “Heck with the ball, 
coach! Let’s start the 
game!” 

Mal Stevens, who now 
coaches New York Uni 








“And the worst of it is, we’d have been sitting pretty 
quarterback 


this season if our star 
enough to graduate in three years.” 


hadn’t been dumb 


a, Wersity, is one of the 
vas igre smoothest of the modern 
crop of story srs. His 
stone has to 


and 

Ambitious men of Yale, go out there 
and beat Harvard. ‘L’ is for loyal. 
men of Yale, go out there and beat Har. 
vard. ‘E’ is for . Energetic men 
ait ale, go out there and beat Har. 


vard. 

As the boys thundered out of the 
locker room, all hepped up, Mal heard 
one of his blase seniors murmur, “Boy, 
it’s a good thing for us this isn’t the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 


Brawn and Brain 


No phase of football is without. its 
humor. Not the least of the angles 
which have come in for unmerciful rib- 
bing is that of athletic scholarships. The’ 
standard story about the husky tackle 
who has his character built up in eight 
a semesters concerns the star who 
had just finished his career in a blaze 
of glory. His final game over, he sat by 
himself in the locker room weeping. 

A friend approached. “What's the 
matter, Frank? You've just finished 
scoring six touchdowns. You're a cinch 
to make the all-America team. So 
what’s the matter?” 

“Boo, hoo,” wept the star. “If I had 
only learned to read and write!” 





Scholastic Radio 
Plays 

Scholastic has prepared 24 radio 
plays especially written for high 
school groups. The plays deal with 
educational subjects and are ideal 
for classes, clubs, assembly pro- 
grams, and broadcasts. They are” 
15 minutes long and can be pro 
duced after a brief rehearsal with- 
out memorizing. No royalties. 

Among the plays available aret 

Oliver Bean—a girl and a mat 
take a screen test er rage one 














“A Dispatch 


From Reuter’s” 


The Movies Tell the Story 
Of the First News Agency 


taught news to fly, first on wings, 

then on wires. In A Dispatch from 
Reuters Warner Brothers give us the 
exciting story of this speed-up in news 
gathering. 

There were no trains or telegraphs 
in 1833. A newspaper man had to go 
to the scene of his story, write his re- 
port by hand, and bring it back home 
himself. But Julius Reuter (Edward G. 
Robinson) changed all that. He taught 
news to fly home. 

When he was a boy in the town of 
Gottingen, Germany, Julius Reuter 
used to watch for the coach — the only 
source of tidings from the outside 
world. One day the coach brought a 
special courier from the London Times, 
which had organized a new ‘overland 
news route. This courier boasted that 
Englishmen could know about events 
in India only two months after they 
had taken place. 

Julius believed in progress. He was 
sure a day would come when the news 
of events could spread over the world’s 
surface in twenty-four hours. Sixteen 
years later, he and his friend Max (Ed- 
die Albert) established a pigeon post 
in Brussels. 

The pigeon post was not an immedi- 
ate success. People considered it a mad 
venture, and called Reuter “the pigeon 
fool.” But Dr. Magnus and his daughter 
Ida had reason to be grateful to the 


Je REUTER was the man who 


Carew, the overland courier for the London Times, tells a German banker about 
his trip and boasts that his paper can print news from India only two months after 
it takes place. Julius listens, and thinks that sometime news will travel on wires. 


pigeons. A message delivered through 
Reuter’s pigeon post saved the doctor 
from giving poisoned medicine to many 
fever-stricken children. Ida fell in love 
with young Julius Reuter. Through her, 
he met the bankers who insured the 
success of his pigeon post by using it 
to. receive stock quotations. Business 
prospered, and Ida and Julius were 
married. 

When the telegraph swept all pigeon 
posts away, Julius started over again. 
He had a brilliant idea: If the telegraph 
carried personal and business messages, 
why couldn’t it carry news? On Fleet 
Street in London he established Reuter’s 
News Agency. 

He devoted all his energies to mak- 
ing Reuter’s the fastest, soundest, and 
best agency on the globe. A new tele- 
graph company, the Anglo-Irish, cut 
into his field. But he built a faster line 
and was first to report the assassination 


of President Lincoln. His report, not 
confirmed at once, threw oe stock 
market into confusion. Londoners 
turned against him, believing that he 
had “faked” the story for his own 
financial gains. 

The film ends with the confirmation 
of the news by the American Embassy. 
Reuter’s News Agency has proved to 
be both fast and accurate. 

You'll like this picture. 


Ida goes to Brussels to teach Max, the 
clever, careless partner in the pigeon 
post business, how to.take care of her 
lover’s financial affairs. Above:~ she 
admires Lenchen, a favorite messenger. 


At a fashionable ball (left), Ida pre- 
sents the awkward Julius to his future 
customers, the bankers and stock brok- 
ers. At first they laugh at his pigeon 
post. Later, they can’t do without it. 
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ATTENTION 


Romeos and Juliets! 


Scholastic is expanding the “Read- 
ers Forum” to include a new ques- 
tion and answer department for 
discussing the problems that concern 
young people in high school. Here's 
the way it will work: We'd like you 
to send the “Forum” any brief sc 
tions which you'd like to have 


answered directly by a member of 
the opposite sex. The editors will 


choose and publish each week, one 
typical question put by a boy or girl. 
Then, in the su ing issue, we 
will publish the answer which seems 
most representative to us. In this 
way, yous People can ask the ques- 
tions which puzzle them most and 
receive their answers from their con- 
temporaries — from the people who 
matter most. 

Dr. George Lawton who replies to 
puzzled students in our “Personal 
Problems” department will help 


select the questions and the answers. 






































1, Amyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State each 
carefully and clearly. With your list submit a slo- 
gan, totaling 15 words or less on Planters Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 








We'll start the ball rolling wi 
question that has been floating about 
our office. It was sent by Dan §, 
“What is a girl's idea of 
good time on a date? I want 
the right thing. I'd like to hear 
say, ‘I had a grand time, and mean 
it. What must I do to hear these 
sweet words?” 

Ladies, will you help this youn 
man by sending him cor ae a 
a letter limited to 200 words? If it; 

— and tative — wel] 
publish it. Meanwhile, we 
caus who reads the “Forum” 
will send in a question about the 
problem which bothers him most, 


Prizes for Democracy Letters 


It's very easy for us to declare our. 
selves in favor of democracy when} 
everybody is shouting allegiance to 
it. The real test comes in the prac. 
tical applications of democratic prin- 
ciples to our everyday relationships 
with people of all kinds on all sorts 
of occasions. 

Unless we can act democracy as 
well as talk it— unless we can be- 
have democratically during twenty- 
four hours of every day —we are 
merely offering lip-service to the 
term. 

In order to urge its readers to ex- 
plore the full possibilities of the 
democratic way of life, Scholastic 
will award three prizes for the best 
three hundred word letter written on 
any one of the following subjects. 
You may choose to concentrate on 
one subject, or you may submit a 
separate letter under each of the 
three titles. 

1. Democracy in the Home 

2. Democracy in the School 

8. Democracy in the Local Com 
munity 

Thirty dollars in prizes will be 
given —not in ‘cash, but in the form 
of any object you may-choose whose 
list price amounts to ie prize mone 
you have won. First prize winner 
may choose an object worth $15 

prize winner may choose an 
object worth $10. Third prize winne 
may choose an object worth $5. 

We have asked Dr. George Law 


| ton to judge this contest for us, too 


Address all letters to “Readers 
Forum,” Scholastic, 220 East 42n¢ 
Street, New York, N. Y. The deadline 
date is December 1, 1940. All letter 
must be before midnigh 
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Preparing fora Job 
(Concluded from page 31) 


Scholastic, October 9, 1937, for items 
to put in those reports. The article in 
the April 6, 1935 issue on “Your Self 
and Your Career” will also be a help. 

Tep: Is there anything we can do 
in school to prepare ourselves for a job? 

Eprror: What do you think about 
that, Helen? 

HEten: I think if we get in the habit 
of being thorough in what we do, take 
pains to be punctual and things like 
that, it’s one of the best ways we can 
get ready for work. 

Eprror: Yes. These are some of the 
things employers are looking for: abil- 
ity in commonly used skills like Eng- 
lish and arithmetic, the will to work, 
getting along well with others, taking 
responsibility, good appearance, courte- 
ous manner, alertness and willingness to 
master details of the job. 

HELEN: They say our school is going 
to ton more training to help us get 
and hold a job. 

Enprror: Don’t forget that good guid- 
ance is necessary, too, and that the cul- 
tural side of life remains important as 
well as the vocational. 

Tep: I think actual experience on 
some kind of job helps a lot. 

Eprror: Quite true, Ted. Interests 
changé with experience and abilities we 
may never suspect are brought out in 


action. I’ve enjoyed our interview very - 


much, Helen and Ted! Come again! 
ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


Dew Tell! 
“Why is this letter so damp?” 
“Postage dew, I guess.” 
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ft who di pd the best, Higgins Inks have been the standard for 60 years. Their 
will ; uniformity, even flow and true color make them easier to work with and their permanent, 


non-fading, nen-smudging qualities insure accuracy. 
.e form Higgins American Drawing Inks come in Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, and 17 lucid 
> WhOSée waterproof colors. Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer for one of the 
mone new Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. 
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Does your pen sometimes clog? The 
ink flow unevenly? It will pay you 
to refill with Sanford’s—the ink that 
always flows freely, keeps your pen 
from clogging, makes writing easy. 


The reason is that Sanford’s Blue- 
Black Inks, as a result of research 
with dyes, leave practically no de- 
posit of color crystals in ‘he pen. 
The point, ink channel and sac stay 
clean, permitting the ink to flow 
freely and evenly. 


Ask for Sanford’s when you ask for 
ink. You'll get the best ink for the 
same price as ordinary ink. Buy a 
bottle now. Also send for interesting 
free booklet, “Some Things You 
Should Know About Inks”. Sanford 
Ink Co., 116 Wooster St., New 
York ; 846 W. Congress St., Chicago. 
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ART students 
know Titian—famous 
artist. And should know 
TITIAN—famous Weldon Roberts 

Eraser No. 85. A velvety, soft, pink pencil 
eraser in handy, double bevel bias shape. A real 
“money’s worth!” This and many other styles of 
Weldon Roberts Erasers at your stationer’s or art 
supply dealer’s. 


——__——GENEROUS CASH PRIZES:— 


| Write for information on the 
Ce 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Send for easy money making plan. Ark Spectalties, Box 21, 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 














Invasion 
(Concluded from page 30) 


wounded. At last one of the farmers 
swung ‘himself across the stone wall. 
But even this did not produce any 
effect from the side of the enemy and 
so gradually the rest of us, making care- 
ful use of every stone and tree to pro- 
tect ourselves, crept closer towards the 
ruin. It was not a pretty sight, except 
that most of us were by then so angry 
that we wished to God every single 
one of the Germans had been killed. 
There was a reason for this outbreak 
of fury on our part. Near the place 
where the front a had been, lay the 
bodies of the farmer who had owned 
the place, of his wife and of their five 
children, all of them as dead as door- 
nails and all of them killed by bullets 
which had blown off half their heads. 
It was some consolation to discover that 
all of the Germans too had been got rid 
of. One of them was dragged out of the 
ruins still half alive. It was difficult to 
prevent the farmers from smashing his 
skull with the butts of their rifles. If I 
asked them not to do so and let him 
die a natural death, it surely was not 
out of a sense of pity for at that mo- 
ment I felt none. But I hoped that he 
might be able to give us some informa- 
tion about who he was and where he 


| had come from and about the plans of 


those who would probably follow him. 
After I had explained what I meant to 
do, the others told me to go ahead. 

“We give you ten minutes,” the young 
farmer who had been the firr« “> climb 
across the stone wall told me. “Try and 
get whatever you can out of him in 
ten minutes. After that he goes where 
the others have already gone.” 

The wounded man had been shot 
through the stomach, but like most 
abdominal cases, he was not suffering 
much pain. His spine too seemed to 
have been smashed, for he was para- 
lyzed from the waist down. : 

“Well,” I said in German, and as 
cordially as I could, “a nice thing you 
have done here.” 

He opened his eyes a little wider and 
looked at me with contempt. 

“A nice thing!”. he answered in a rich 
Bavarian accent. “Well, what did you 
— War is war!” 

es,” I told him, dropping into his 
own vernacular (for I had spent five 
years studying at the pers of 
Munich), “war is war, but why ou 
murder this man and woman and their 
children?” 

“They were in the way. They might 
have betrayed us. They Stn a danger 
to our cause.” 

Great God in Heaven, I thought. 
Here lies a Bavarian boy a-dying in a 
field in Vermont, way at the other 


end : 
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of the world, 
Where did come from 

F you PI 

ic your airplane?” ht 

arginine 

“What regiment do belong to?” 
“T shall uot toll you : 
“Are any more of you on their way?” 


and he must stil tk 


“Ja,” with an effort at a prin. “Mil. 


lions of them! Just wait an 
lions of + & 

“St ing so bright,” I warned hi 
ollng we Pesto He not oan 
elegant Bavarian expression. “You are 
dying. This is no time to be funny.” 

“I know that I am dying,” he an. 
swered. “I want you to do something 
for me.” ‘ 

“Get you a priest?” 

“We have long since got rid of all 
religion — pfui!” 

“Then what do you want? You had 
better hurry. You have only a few more 
minutes. What is it that you want?” 

“Reach down inside my coat. There 
is a poise there. Give it to me. I want 
it, please!” 

That seemed the first human touch | 
had so far detected in this poor Ba- 
varian peasant. He wanted to look at 
the picture of his sweetheart. 

. are few ik I dislike as 
intensely as goi ugh other 
sade cael I hoes net to do fe 
ew times in my life. Anyone who has 
lived through two wars has found hin- 
self under the same necessity. I reached 
inside his tunic and found a 
leather wallet. A document fell out of 
it — something that looked official. I was 
too familiar with that old Imperial 
Eagle laying a swastika egg not to rec- 
ognize it. The boy was too woozy to 
notice that the paper had dropped out 
of his ketbook and I was careful 
not to draw his attention to it. 

“Where is the picture you want?” 
asked him. 

“Folded up in a piece of newspaper. 
Let me have it.” 

I took out all the odds and ends and 
found something which looked like an 


old newspaper clipping. I was on the 
point of giving it to him when I e& 
perienced a dreadful shock. There are 
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cinated eyes that even. the dying soldier 
must have noticed it. 

“Cive it to me,” he commanded, or 
rather he tried to asyhe was too weak 


: to?” to speak above a whisper. © 
“Not until you tell me where you got 
bef : “In Norway,” he answered. 
>. Mil- I suddenly switched from German to 
my native tongue. “You dirty swine! 
d him | said in Dutch. “You lie . . . you got it 
exactly in Rotterdam!” i 
ou are “En Waarom niet?” the wounded 
ae soldier asked me insolently in my own 
he an- Mae vernaculat. 
rething “Oh,” I said. “So you were there too! 
Your Dutch is pretty good for a Ger- 
man!” : 
| of all “Why shouldn't it be? I spent three 
years there working in an airplane 
ou had factory.” 
w more “Did they treat you badly?” 
ant?” “They treated me fine.” 
, There “And so you went back and burned 
I want down their homes and killed their chil- 


dren, as you have done here this morn-. 


touch | ing. 
yor Ba- “What do you want? War is war and 
look at I had my orders.” 

“And that is all you have ever learned 
slike as out of life —that war is war and that 
er peo- orders are orders. Haven't ge any 
do it a human instincts? Has. the little fellow 
vho has knocked them all out of you?” 
nd him- “I don’t know what you are tétking 
reached MM about. I did my duty. I have nothing to 
| cheap HH worry about. I loved my country and 
| out of MM my Fihrer. I suppose I shall be dead 
al. I was in a few minutes. So what? A million, ° 
mperial a hundred million, others will come and 
t to rec- MH avenge me.” The word Rache is not 
oozy to a pretty German word but he repeated 
ped out it over and over again and with evident 


relish. “We will conquer, the world. It 
is our duty — it is our Pflicht — unsere 
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Pflicht, unsere deutsche Pflicht to save 
this world. If we have to kill a few of 
those who do not understand what we 
are trying to do, well, that is just too 
bad, but what of it?” 

This outburst of political sentiment 
was exhausting him greatly, but I could 
not stop ,him. Like a good Swiss clock 
that had been wound up, he must go 
on saying cuckoo until the correct hour 
had been announced. 

But he was growing weaker eve 
moment. He closed te ives and tes 
few seconds I feared that he would not 
recover. Then he somehow came back 
to life and begged me, “Give me my 
picture, I want to look at it when I die.” 

“Do you want me to give any mes- 
sage to “po girl?” I asked. 

His lips curled down in deep con- 
tempt. “A girl!” he said with an attempt 
at a sneer, an attempt which did not 
come off so well. “All you people ever 
think of is women and money. We Ger- 
mans know better. A girl? Bah! Give 
me my picture!” 

I turned over the picture which I 
had held in my hand all that ‘time, but 
face down, out of a rather silly sense of 
discretion. The soldier made a grab for 
it—a very feeble grab — the Yast act 
ot his life which showed some deter- 
mination. 

“Now everything is all right,” he 
whispered. And looking with a faint but 
happy smile at the face of Adolf Hitler, 
he passed on to the final judgment of 
One who may understand such things 
better than we ordinary mortals can 
ever hope to do. , 





From Invasion by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, copyright, 1940, by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, care, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, End; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
ciibe, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of- syllable—French 
liquid 1; an, Peon pai 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Aeneas (é-né-as), p. 22. 
Aulis (6-lis), p. 22. 
Diomedes (di-6-mé-déz), p. 21. 

Eris (é-ris), p. 21. 

Gottingen (gd-ting-én), p. 37. 

Laocoon (1a-dk-6-6n), p. 22. 

Menelaus (mén-a-ld-iis), p. 21. 

Palamedes ( pal-a-mé-déz), p. 21.* 
Nereides (né-ré-i-déz), p. 21. Sea-nymphs, 

daughters of Nereus, a sea-god. 

Peleus (pé-léos), p. 21. 
Reuter (roi-tér), p. 37. 
Sarpedon (sir-pé-dén ), p. 22. 


ch; N—French_ 





Here's your chance to WIN! Your entry in 
either of these awards in the Scholastic 
competition, can “lasso” a top prize! 


ADVERTISING ART 


Three cash prizes — $50, $25, $10 — and 
four prizes of $4 PRANG Tempera Color 
Sets for best examples of Advertising Art. 


PICTORIAL ART 


Thirteen cash prizes — $50, $25, $15, and 
ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best ex- 
amples of Pictorial Art. 


SPECIAL AWARD! Prize winning entries using 
TUNED PALET Products will win an extra 
award. 





NEW! Send for our NEW 1940 folio of “Win- 
ning Art Ideas” and complete contest rules 
— Free. - 
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TELL THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


The print above illustrates SPEEDBALL Lino- 
zip technique, at department stores or 
dealers in artist and craft materials, you 
will find the complete line of SPEEDBALL 
Products, from Pens, Linozips and Linoleum 
Cutters. A new SPEEDBALL Brayer, selling 
at 25c, has been added. Start your Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards NOW. Write for circu- 
lars showing IDEAS & LESSONS—FREE. 
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Schools Make Us Strong 


An Editorial 


OING to school, while we're in it, 

may sometimes seem a pretty dull 
and prosaic business. It lacks the thrill 
of soaring through the clouds in a dive- 
bomber, or the apparently adventurous 
life of guns, camps, and uniforms. But 
if soldiers and machine-guns are all we 
think of when we hear the words “Na- 
tional Defense,” we haven't got very 
far beyond the glamour stage in our 
understanding of modern war._ More 
important to survival than any Mag- 
inot line or even the best trained army 
in the world, are the basic welfare of the Amer- 
ican people and their living faith in democracy. 
The tragedy of France in the summer of 1940 
taught an unforgettable lesson: If the people be- 
hind the lines have creeping paralysis of will- 
power; if the most powerful elements in a country 
prefer safety to liberty, nothing can prevent their 
conquest by a hostile power. 

America today, whether it likes it or not, has 
made up its mind that it must be prepared for the 
worst. A large part of our national effort and our 
productive output for the next few years will be 
turned in the direction of defense, even though we 
escape actual fighting. There is good reason, there- 
fore, to take this problem seriously, and in this spe- 
cial Defense issue of Scholastic, we have centered 
our attention on what it means to us all. 

Next week brings a combination of several events 
which may seem on the surface to be unrelated, but 
which, if we think more deeply about them, are 
intimately connected with our national strength and 
unity. 

To open the week, there is Armistice Day, No- 
vember 11, traditionally a holiday of peace but now 
again surrounded with the symbols of war. Of this 
we shall speak in more detail next week. 

November 11 also begins the annual Red Cross 
Rollcall and completes the Community Chest cam- 
paigns of most cities. These are not merely mechani- 
cal gestures of charity. They are proof that the 
emotion of pity is not dead. They strengthen our 
religious belief in help for the unfortunate—whether 
their misfortune comes from war, or physical dis- 
aster, or economic depression. They demonstrate 
that America is a united people, in which the 
troubles of one are the responsibility of all. 


EDUGATION FOR THE 
COMMON DEFENSE 


November 10 to 16 is National Book 
Week. How does that spell “Defense?” 
Well, only people who know what it’s 


all about — know life, and history, and’ 


the uses of science—can appreciate 
their privileges and maintain their in- 


dependence. And while book-learning — 


is by no means the only avenue to such 
- knowledge, the most intelligent peo- 

ples have been those who respected 

and loved good books. 
And finally, November 10 to 16 is 

American Education Week. During the 
Great War a quarter of the men examined in the 
draft were illiterate, and nearly the same proportion 
were physically unfit for service. After the war, the 
schools were seriously handicapped by lack of 
trained teachers and facilities. Members of the 
American Legion, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the United States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and.Teachers con- 
sulted and planned for-a national effort to inform 
the public of the needs and achievements of the 
schools. The result was the dirst American Educa- 
tion Week, held in 1921, and annually thereafter. 

The theme of American Education Week this 
year, most appropriately, is Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. In carrying out this theme, broad 
topics for each day have been announced as fol- 
lows: Sunday, Enriching. Spiritual Life. Monday, 
Strengthening Civic Loyalties; Tuesday, Financing 
Public Education; Wednesday, Developing Human 
Resources; Thursday, Safeguarding Natural Re- 
sources; Friday, Perpetuating Individual Liberties; 
Saturday, Building Economic Security. 

In the churches, schools, and civic organizations 
of your community there will be programs in honor 
of American education. Every high school student 
can find a place in this celebration, and can see for 
himself what the schools are doing for him. Young 
people in high school are not subject to conscrip- 
tion. They have a few years’ grace, at least, in which 
to train themselves for an uncertain future. They 
have time, now, to make their minds, their bodies, 
and their ideals strong. That is what schools are 
for. And the best contribution students can make to 
national defense is to prepare themselves to be use- 
ful citizens for the time when America will need 
them most. 
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To Inspire 
Children with 


True Americanism 
Let them listen to 


CAVALCADE 
AMERICA 
* 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 


7:30 P.M. Eastern Time 
6:30 P.M. Central Time 
7:30 P.M. Mountain Time 
6:30 P.M. Pacific Time 


NBC RED NETWORK 
ke 


Special Recordings 
now can be bought 
for School Use 





12 outstanding historical dramas 
now ready. Others to be added. 


The Constitution of the United States 
Francis Scott Key and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Abraham Lincoln (starring Raymond Massey) 
Robert E. Lee (starring Philip Merivale) 
Benedict Arnold (starring Claude Rains) 
Sam Houston (starring Walter Huston) 
Thomas Paine—Revolutionary Patriot 
Jane Addams of Huil House (starring Helen Hayes) 
Nancy Hanks—Mother of Lincoln 
Susan B. Anthony (starring Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
Walter Reed and His Fight against “Yellow Jack” 


HOW TO GET THEM: Information about 
Cavalcade of America records, including 
prices, may be obtained from Association of 
School Film Libraries, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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Ou Training rales een 
Bread af CVEIY Meal | é 


—says Bill Alexa nder, 


HEAD FOOTBALL COACH AT GEORGIA TECH 


“Bread is one of the best foods | know 


to help give players the good, solid, 
sustained energy needed for end-irance” 


TBALL games are often won.and lost int 
all-important second half. When two teams are 
evenly matched, you can figure the winning te - 
will be the one with. the. dogged endurance t 
comes from plenty of lasting energy. 
“The team that can break through and nail th 
offense behind the line of scrimmage < « . pro ide 
knock-down interference for spectacular scoring a s 
—that’s the team with the endurance which come 
from plenty of sustained energy. 
“Because bread is one of the most valuable soure 
of lasting, sustained energy, my advice to any boy 
who wants to make the team is—eat bread wit 
every meal. At our dining hall, we serve careful 
EAT BAKERS’ BREAD balanced meals, designed to meet body-building 2 
The modern bakers’ bread, made energy needs, and to provide vitamin and mineral 


with milk, is one of the best emergy == requirements. Bread is always included.” 
foods you can eat. It contains—in 


almost ideal proportions—both Yes, it’s the sustained energy supplied by bread th 
py 3 dere re Whee and ca ity _—« makes it especially valuable in.an athlete's. daily a 
states ekdinalis eo Sustained, lasting energy that helps olibsidaran ce 
: helps you fight fatigue: So eat plenty of brea ch 
Copgright, 1940, by Standard Brands Incorporated the sable and when you're hungry Berman meals: 





